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(Concluded from page 169.) 


Bur it may be, thou wilt say, that 
fhe cause which has prevented the 
Jews trom a ving in Jesus of Naza- 
reth. isthis: ‘They say, did not oth- 
ers. who were known to be complete 
impostors, come about that time, in 
the name of the Messi lah, for this very 
reason, alleging that they had come, 
at the day des! cnated by the mashe 
of the Prophets, viz. before the de- 
struction of the ‘Temple, the abolt- 
tion of tle sacrifices, and the depar- 


, 


ture of the seeptre from Judah, and 


— 


at ihe time of the completion of Dan- 
iis number: And peer nture, 
Jesus Is an impostor Jike them. Be- 


a : ; j ee, : 
ne born of the tribe of Judah. and 


j 

learned in the books of the Prophets, 
and observing that they were looking 
out for the end, he assumed greatness 
to himself. To this, the Christians 
reply: ‘That it was. indeed, in the 
power of a false 1)1 ‘ophet, io do this, 
and that, accordin: viv, many have 
done in like manner. But they as- 
sert, that it could not have been in the 
power of such an one, to control the 
occurrence of events, in things, which 
were not dependant upon himseiit. UW 
Jesus had been a mere pretender, he 
might, indeed. have declared himself 
to be the Messiah, when he saw the 
approach of that period which had 
been marked out by the true P roph- 
ets, yet it would have been utterly 
impossible for him to accomplish ail 
those predictions, which they had ut- 
tered concernine 
not only was it said concerning him, 
that the sceptre should not depart 


pe 


: 
7.) : ; i, 
tiie Shiloh. eh 


from Judah until he should come, but 
it was said, moreover, that unto him 
should be the gathering of the people. 
And Abarbanal, in his exposition of 
the 11th chapter of Isaiah, observes, 
that it would be one of the signs or 
the Messiah. that the Gentiles should 
seek him: and this would necessarily 
follow, from the nature of the event 
itself. 

Impostors have not been prosper- 
ed. ‘lothem, the gathering of the 
people has not been. ‘heir names 
have not been transmitted down, as 
it is evident at the present day 3 and 
their memory is obliterated trom the 
minds of all, except murmurers. But 
this has not been the fact with res- 
Unto as have the 
Gentiles been seeking for these many 
years : and according] . he himself, 
while he lived, taught that it should 
be even so. Ther efore, the Chris- 
tians afiirm, thet in Jesus were fuifi!l- 
ed, all parts of the prophecy which 
was spoken cencerainge Shiloh, viz. 
that he came at the tsme appointed 
for the Shiloh, and pei ‘formed all the 
works of Shiloh. Concerning the 
former of these two things, they ac 
knowledge, that even a false prophet 
but they deny t 


pect to Jesus. 


as ab ile 


V to do it: the 
possibility, that the latter shouid be 
done by means ov cemnvetnan "Phere 
is still another argument in the hands 


of the Chcidans, to prove e that Jesus 
of Nazareth was not a false prophet : 
and that is drawn from the prediction 
which he uttered concerning the state 
of the Jews. Not only did he forete} 
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atter having become acquainted with 
the law of Moses, and the prophetic 
books, to have predicted the disper- 
sion of Israel; but still that it was not 
im his power, positively to say, that 
their distresses would commence be- 
ture the conclusion of that very age: 
and also, that it would not be in the 
power of such an one, by means of 
the prophetic writings, to foretel dis- 
linctly the contineance of their ca- 
jamities, even until the measure of 
the Gentiles should be filled, though 
he might, in his own mind, have con- 
sidered such an event possible. And, 
indeed, to prove it, he might have re- 
ferred to the tour great kingdoms, or 
to the words of Daniel, chap. 
‘a time, and times, aud half atime. 
But the Christians consider, that a 
false prophet would not have been 
ersuaded thus to hazard his honour 
the falsehood of 
in a few days, be clear- 
if Jesus had 
and in kis heart 
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> 
hy a prediction, 


’ ° 1 
Bot further, 


« - — > 
Liaise propiiet, 


disposed to make the people believe, 
1 


was indeed 


that he 


telline 


a prophet, by fore- 
t Js- 
solation of the temple, 
yet never could he 
time of those 


concerning the onteasts © 
rael. and the de 
and of Jerusalem, 
have ff 
cCvents. 
ut to ascertain that he actually did 
this, turn your eyes to the history alt 
buke. ‘Though, in regard to this 
miatier, his History does not detract 
vet it Is 


trom the other listorrans, 
his history was write 


xed Cf) the very 


7 
well known that 
betore the destruction of the tem- 
and the ews were dispersed 
y years after this 
And behold, ev- 
cn to the present time, he is e ‘xhibited 
as a true prophet. Of this, the leneth- 
ening out of the captivity is a proof 3 
jor he expressly foretold th should 
be prolonged. and that Jerusalem 
should be trodden en i feet of 
until their measure 
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impossible for a false prophet to bring 
to pass, even if he had been dis- 
posed; and certainly he would not 
have chosen had it been in his 
power to prevent it. Bat all these 
sufierings were mentioned by Isaiah, 
in the 52d and 53d chapters, as be- 
ing about to fall on the head of Mes- 
sia: and by comparing this prophes 
cy of Isaiah, with the sufferings and 
ieath of Jesus, as related in the book 
of the law of the new covenant, thou 
mayst find the truth of their resem. 
blance. Hence, the Christians ar- 
gue, that this prophecy was fulfilled 
in the suflerings and death of Jesus: 
and they also affirm, that there is no 
rn on earth, who would voluntarily 
have inflicted upon himself suflerings 
like these, in order that he might be 
called the Messiah. But, since Jesus 
came at the time appointed for the 
Messiah, and submitted to al! those 
sufferings which the prophet had pre- 
dicted, he must necessarily have been 
the Messiah. ‘To prevent the force 
of this reasoning, Abarbanal denies 
that the 53d chapter of Isaiah was 
spoken tn reference to Messiah; and 
jn his comment, he ap plies it to the 
captivity of Israel. But this interpre- 
totion will not hold good, on account 
of the wide distinction existing be- 
tween the peculiar ah sig of the 
ynan mentioned by 
prepel i1es agian people of Israel. 

1. tsatah savs that he should be 
bruised for sie hniquities of others : 
but Israel was bruised for his own ini- 
quities. 

2. He was to be entirely free from 
transgression: but nothing like this 
has ever been found in Israel. On 
the contrary, the Jews affirm that the 
very oceasion of his having been re- 
tarded, ts the multitude of their trans 
cressions. 

He was to be carried as a lamb 
to the slauehter : but this never 
been fulfilled with respect to Israel ; 
fought with a strong hand 
ogpainst their enemies, the Romans. 

4. fle was to be cut off from the 
land of the living : but Israc! has sur- 
vived until the present time 3 accora- 
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.ng to what is said in Jeremiah, xlvi. 
a5—** Of thee Iwill not make a full 
end.” 

5. Concerning him it is said, for 
ihe transgression of the people shall 
he be smitten. This people is Isra- 
el, and for them was he to be smit- 
ten: but Israel could not be smit- 
ten for the transgressions of Israel, 
and at the same time be innocent. 
in short, there is no man who shall 
peruse these words of Isaiah, with the 
exposition of Abarbana! beiore his 
eyes, and not be astonished at the con- 
wradictions with which he will meet. 

So also in Pasichtha it is written: 
‘he soul of Messiah was introduc- 
ed before him; and he asked him, 
wilt thou redeem my children after 
six thousand years? And he an- 
swered, IT will redeem them. And 
he asked fim again, wilt thou thyself 
endure their punishment, to atone for 
thely iniquities, according to that 
which is said, ‘surely he hath borne 
our grivis’ f And he answered. i 
will bear them in love.” Hence it is 
proved, that the learned Jews, tn 
their comments, apply those words 
salah to Messiah, and that they 
whevye he was to suffer ior their ini- 
quiiies. And there is another proof 


* wed 
me 


upon tits pomt, derived from the o- 
pinion of the learned, who, contrary to 


the exposition of Abarbanal, afiirm, 
that there are to be two Messtahs, 
one, viz ‘Messiah Ben Joseph, a sub- 
ject of great aillictions, whose ena is, 
to be slain: and a second, viz. Messi- 
ah Ben David, ef the tribe of Judah, 
who is to be an accomplished warrior, 
aud to reduce his enemies to subiec- 
tion. Now, they have been led to 
this sentiment, by the apparent con- 
tradictiqn of those passages which 
are spoken concerning Messiah. At 
one time they speak of the lowliness 
his condition ; and at another 
time, of his throne, high and lifted up: 
and finally, it is certain, that this sen- 
‘iment would never have entered their 
heart, had they not found, by the 
declarations of &. prophets, that a 
Niessiah was to arise, who should be 
subject of peculiar sufferings. But 


where could such a prophecy be 
found, if not in the 53d ch. of Isaiah ? 
Furthermore,-—the Jews, at times, 
reject Jesus as Messiah, for this rea- 
sou: they believe the law of Moses 
to be perpetual, because it was given 
by God. But Jesus broke down the 
enclosing wall, and made his disci- 
ples free from all ritual precepts,— 
and, in their view, it appears that he 
could not have done thus, unless 
through wickedness. ‘To this we re- 
ply, that God speaks concerning these 
precepts, in a manner, which proves 
that they were not, in his eyes, ac- 
counted great things. 

See Isaiah, i. 11, 15, and the Psalne 
5. 16. Besides, it does not argue any 
change in God, that precepts which 
are enjoimed but fora limited period, 
should pass away. But that you may 
know, that the prec “opts under con- 
sideration, were enjoined but for a 
limited time, attend to what will now 
be suggested. And Ist, had they 
been desigucdly established for all 
future generations, they would have 
been lustituted in such a form that ali 
peopte would be bound by them—tor, 
that the covenaut of Messiah was te 
be established with all people, and 
not merely wih the people of Israel, 
is repeated, over and over nc tr 
the words of tie prophets; and this 
alsois the opimion of ADarbanal. Bui 
if the law of jVioses, actually laid 
this injunction upon its hearers, “three 
times il} the ye ar shail cil thy males 
eppear at somrenveondl and if this pre- 
cep it were to continae force, alter 
ihe coming of Messiah, all people 
would be bound to ole 5 it. But this, 
it is certain, Would have been a thine 
impossibie, and hereby thou niayst 
know that it was not perpetual, for 
God could not have commanded that, 
which it would be impossible to per- 
form. ‘This same reasoning may be 
extended to the sacrifices of the sanc- 
tuary. How could they have been 
designed as a perpetual ordinance, if 
a multitude of people, afier the advent 
of Messiah, were to be prevented 
from the performance of them ?— 
Moreover, 2—-Liad they been perpet- 
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val, Jehovah would have taught the 
perpetuity of them, indubitably, and 
insuch a manner that they would not 
have ceased. lut.as these commands 
of his, have ceased to be observed, 
even until now, %& must have been be- 
cause it was his own good pleasure, 
and net because his arm was too 
short, to prevent the cause of their 
cessation Behold, also, in his Prov- 
idence, he hath dispersed the Jews, 
and laid waste their sanctuary, and it 
is now not in the power of the Jews 
to observe those ritual precepts, even 
af they should desire it Nay, they 
have judged of their own selves, that 
their power to observe them is pre- 
vented, it having been connected with 
the sanctuary, and with the appear- 
ance three times in a year, in Jerusa- 
fem. ‘Therefore, the law which they 
deem perpetual. has been broken by 
the hand of God, according to his 
righteous will. He has, purposeiy, 
laid an insuperable obstacle in the 
way of the observance of it, which he 
would not have done, had he delight- 
ed in its perpetuity. But, if still the 
Jews will hold fast to the ritual ordi- 
» with perpetual te enacity, we 
have a right to demand of them, how 
it happens, that they rg not practice 
them now, notwithstanding the di 
ewites with which they are 
nected, or how it would be Scaae 
according to their idea, for the strane- 
ers of the Gentiles to practice them, in 
tiie days of the Messiah. 

3. Had they been a statute literal- 
ly perpetual, God would not have as- 
sured us, that he would make a cove- 
nant, new, and better than the former. 
This is evident, that 
God, are good commentators upon 
themselves. And as he has com- 
manded us, in the law, to exchange 
the covenant of Jloses, which was es- 
tablished according to the observance 
of practical and external precepts for 
the new covenant, which was to be 
established according to the internal 
spirit, it will appear from hence, that 
the objection of the Jews, which we 
have mentioned, must fall to the 
eround. ow this exchange is man- 
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con- 
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ifest according to Jeremiah xxxji,— 
‘‘ Behold the days come saith Jeho- 
vah that I will make, with the house 
of Israel and with the house of Judah, 
anew covenant, not like the cove- 
nant which | made with their fathers, 
in the day when I took them by the 
hand to bring them out of the land of 
Egypt, which covenant they brake, 
thoneh IT was an husband to them 
saith Jehovah. But this is the cove- 
nant which I will make with the 
house of Israel, after those days, saith 
Jehovah, [f will put my law in 
their inward parts, and upon their 
heart will I writeit. And Ll will be 
to them a God and they shall be to 
mea people.” Here, he assures us 
of the nature and quality of the new 
that it was not to be ac- 
pertaim- 
ine to the b dy, for ihis was the form 
covenant with israel when he 
forth irom Egypt— 
to this promise ef his, 


be accord- 
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by any in man.—— 
men of tie 
knowledge it. Rabbi Sclom: 
chi, and Pasichtha both of them ex- 
plain ti 11S pr: issage and that in the 2 Oth 
chapter of Leviticus, of the days of 
Messiah. See also Jaleut, and 1 Otid, 
where ‘** a new law shall be 
given by the hand of the Messiah, 
and in the future age, or in the days 
of the Messiah. all offerings shall 

abolished except the oflering of con- 
fession.’”’-—And one commentator ob- 
serves, that ail festivals shall cease, 
except that of the Purim, and others 
assert, that swinves’ flesh is left for 
the days of the Messiah. And i 
truth, it appears from the new com- 
mentary of Jaicut, that those precepts 
should cease in the days of Ne ssiah, 
when he says, “the Messiah shal! 
take upon himself that punishment, 
which is proper to be inflicted upos 
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the children of men, and he shall be 
sqstead of the victims which were be- 
headed while the sanctuary was stan- 
cine, and which looked forward to 
his coming.” But as he was to be in 
the stead of those sacrifices, it may be 
arcued from this consideration, that 
the sacrifices were to be made to 
cease. Now, since we have seen 
from the prophecy of Jeremiah, and 
from the expounders of the law, that 
ihe ritual precepts were to be ex- 
changed, for those which are spiritu- 
al. in the days of the Messiah, and by 
his own hand, how is it consistent 
with the understanding of the Jews, 
toreject Jesus from being the Messi- 
a, on account of the objection speci- 
fied? For, agreeably to their own 
idea, Messiah, according to the 
propheey of Jeremiah, was to estab- 
lish a new covenant at his coming, 
whenever that should be. And if so, 
whether Jesus be Messiah, or not, 
ihis is plain and indubitable : viz. the 
establishment of a covenantynew, and 
in our belief better than the former.— 
[t is impossible to reject him from 
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being the Messiah, even according to 
the — of the Jews, for he hath 
done nothing bet what Jeremiah pre- 
dicted “m pan ! do, and what the ex- 
a of the law expect to be done 
ythe Messiah, and ‘4 reby we know 
Ke he is the messenger of the cove- 
sat whom Malachi foresaw.—— 
ihese which we have mentioned, are 
only a part of the arguments to shew 
What is required, viz. that Jesus is on 
the throne of the Messiah. his is 
not far from the truth, according to 
the judgment of the Jew himself, in 
whose heart is planted a spirit of en- 
vv and hatred. IL would = consult 
brevity. Bat as I have undertaken 
to speak, I will not conclude, until I 
have called upon the outcasts of [s- 
iael whose conversion and the time 
of their redemption (according to my 
opi hion and the it of an associate ,* 
who isa Je w,) draweth nigh, saying : 
Lith up your ey es to eve nts, and tm the 
mean time, if you will believe that 
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“ This asso¢iate is David Levi. 


the words of the prophets are the 
words of the living God, then shall I 
hope in God, that the consequences 
will be for your good. In the first 
place, I would call upon them to in- 
cline their ears to that prophecy glo- 
rious and dreadful in the 3d. ch. of 
Hosea—and there it is said, “ for the 
children of Israel shall abide many 
days, without a king and without a 
prince, and without a sacrifice, and 
without an image, and without an 
ephod, and without teraphim. After- 
ward shall the children of Israel re- 
turn, and seek Jehovah their God, 
aud David their king, and they shall 
fear Jehovah and his goodness, in the 
latter days.” lere he announces 
and declares,that Israel] should be ma- 
ny days, without ae or the 


form ota people, and without a sac- 


ifce and offering, and during all this 
period, they should not worship a 
graven image or a teraphim, accor- 
ding to the practice of their fathers— 
and the fulfiliment of rn pro 
exists in our days, and has existed in 
ewe that are past. This j isa simple 
fact, which needs no demonstration. 
‘Lhe situation of the Jews for these 
seventeen hundred years affords suf- 
ficient proof. But it will not be so 
forever, because in the latter days, 
ihey shall return, and seek their God, 
and David their kine. Since there- 
fore, we have proved above, that the 
time of the Messiah was to be before 
the cessation of the sacrifice and of- 
fering, and the destruction of the tem- 
pie, and belore the departure of the 
eptre from Judah, thou m ayst know 
iat-deateaea s mentioned in Hesse a, 
were to take place after the nial ot 
the Messiah, spoken of by the mouth 
of Jacob, Daniel, Haggai, and Mala- 
chi. We revert to the tormer rea- 
soning to prove that Messiah is come 
already. Ifhe is not, weare unable 
to reconcile those words of the po 
ets, with the prophecy of Hosea, and 
not only so, but, from its being sai 
that in the latter days they shall seek 
their God, thou mayst learn, that all 
the while they have remained with- 
out a king, &c. they have not been 
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with their God; For had they always 
been in a state of union with him, 
why is it said that they should return 
and seek himr The word return, 
alludes to a being forsaken of him, 
and the word seek, to a being lost.— 
How terrible, therefore, must be the 
state and standing of the Jews, atthe 
present time, if the words of Hosea 
are true, and if it is not to be doubted 
that the accomplishment of his proph- 
ecy is in our days. Asa proof of the 
truth of it, behold ! fnstead of their 
being as of old, a pecutiar people un- 
to God, they live, at this day, as for- 
eigners, and the children of strangers, 
in a state of separation from him.— 
Moreover also, from this, see that 
they shall seek not oniy their God, 
but also David their king. Net how- 
ever, the literal David, for te seck 
him would be impossit bles but this 
David is Messiah, the sou of David. 
Accordingly the passage is translated 
in the Targum of Jonathan, thus— 
‘they shall be obedient unto Messiah 
the son of David their king.” And 


whenever it comes to pass that they 


shall return, and seek the Messiah, 
thou shalt know that they will return 
to this very Messiah, whom they have 
forsaken of old time, and shall seek 
him whom they have lost. And they 
shall teach thee, that this is the Mes- 
siah, who is mentioned by Elosea, to 
come in the latter days. Not now 
does he exist for the first time, but he 
is the Messiah, who came anciently, 
whom the Jews have rejected and ‘or- 
saken, and concerning whom it is 
said, that in the latter days, they shail 
seek him. W nent admitting this, 
thou canst not urderstaid the e x pres- 
sions, they shall eee nand seek.— 
But according to the words of this 
prophecy, pangs and trembling take 
hold upon me, on account of the con- 
dition of the Jews, who live without 
their God, and deny the son of David 
their king. Now, we Christians, be- 
lieve, that the first thing just mention- 
ed, is a natural consequence of the 
second—viz. that their denial of the 
Messiah, is the cause why Jehovah is 
prevented from being with them.— 
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And they should themselves serious. 
ly consider, why or on what account, 
this captivity has been so prolonged. 
For itis well known, that from the 
time of their coming up from Baby. 
lon, they have offered no idolatrous 
worship, which, especially, is reoard- 
ed by the law, as being the most gviev- 
ous of all transgressions. But all 
that Babylonish captivity, includ- 
ed only seventy years, while this 
captivity has been lenethened out for 
these seventeen hundred years.— 
Besides, in Babylon, they dwelt to- 
eether as one people; but how many 
hundred years now, have they been 
scattered abroad over the face of the 
whole earth ‘This must be, on ae- 
count of some euilt, greater, than ihat 
which is incurred by the sii of wor- 
shipping idols. Judah subsisted dur- 
mg a captivity of seve nfy years, and 
since he removed the idolatrous imas 
s from the temple, Judah has sub- 
siete «i during a dispersion of seventeen 
hundred vears. But as Jehovah: hiin- 
self is righteous, know thou, that the 
sin of Judah is greater than the sin o! 
idolatry. But what is this sin, unless 
it be that, in reference to whicli, Ho- 
sea proclaimed with a biticr voice, 
that they should be without a king or 
prince or sacrifice many days, because 
they should depart from Jehovah by 
denying David their king: and to 
know that the y have renounced both 
of them, go and learn from these ex- 
pressions, they shall return and seek. 
But this is the greatest of all trans- 
eressions, and on account of it, they 
have been dispersed over the face ot 
the whole earth. At the time they 
served idols, they had communion 
with Jehovah. Though they served 
them, they aid not forget Aun, from 
their hearts. But for this long - 
od, during their exile, and being wii 
outa king, era prince , or | 
the ‘\ have, according to the saying oi 
[fosea, forsaken Jehovah and Messiali 
their righteousness. They indeed 
maintain the form of the worship of 
Jehovah, but it is in his view as noth- 
nes if we may believe the words 04 
e Lord by the mouth of his proph- 
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ets, or the declaration, that they shall 
return and seek the Lord. and the 
Christ. Herein God _prophetically 
publishes their very thoughts, imply- 
wo that they should forsake Jehovah 
and their Messiah. Far be it from 
me, in suggesting these things, to en- 
tertaim a thought of mocking at the 
fall of Jadah. On the contrary, wnat 
[have written, has been to stir up 
their minds, to search and enquire 
concerning the great controversy ex- 
isting between us. I believe with 
perfect confidence that the day of 
their conversion is not far distant.— 
SHil, we cannot think that God will 
accomplish it, except through the in- 
strumentality of second causes, or 
yithout the &fting up, of our prayers 
on their behalf. 

We are bound m duty to corres- 
pond with them out of their holy law ; 
and out of the writings of their learn- 
edmen, who have believed that Je- 
hovah would bring to pass in the lat- 
ter days, that which is spoken by the 
mouth of Zechariah. And it shall 
come to pass in that day, that I will 
to destroy all the nations that 
come against Jerusalem. And I wiil 
pour out upon the house of David, 
and upon the inhabitants of Jerusa- 
lum,a spirit of grace and supplication, 
aid they shall look upon me, whom 
they pierced, and they shall mourn for 
lim like the mourning for an only sen 
and shall be in bitterness for him as 
oue is in bitterness for his first born.— 
in that day, shall there be a fountain 
opened for the house of David and 
forthe inhabitants of Jerusalem, for 
sin and for uncleanness.” 


‘ - 
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For the Christian Spectator. 

Van dependant on God for repen- 
tance and boeing and yet his im- 
penitence and unbelief, criminal 
and inexcusable. 


Mosr men admit, in general 
terms, their absolute dependence up- 
on God. They differ, however, in 
their views of the nature and extent 
ef this dependence, and of its influ. 
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countability of man. Some extend 
his dependence to a length, and im- 
pute to it an influence, incompatible 
with his moral and accountable a- 
gency ; and others contract it to lim- 
its so narrow, as to exclude the di- 
vine agency, from all controul over 
his character and destiny. This 
contrariety of opinion, arises, not 
from the disbelief, either of man’s 
dependence or accountability when 
separately considered; but from the 
manner, in which their coexistence is 
explained. ‘This unhappy result pro- 
ceeds trom the erroneous notion that 
a just conception of the mode in 
which they coexist, is necessary to 
waurant the belief of their existence, 
and to furnish a complete eluc idation 
of their separate properties and recip- 
rocal influence. Searching for the 
hidden causes of the separate agency 
of man, his dependence is forgotten 5 
and attempting to discover the nature 
and extent of his moral faculties, from 
the manner in which they are formed 
and exercised by the Creator, his ac- 
countability is either underrated, or 
denied. 

Reasoning @ prior?, ts, in moral as 
well as in physical science, always 
uncertain, and frequently erroneous. 
‘Phe nature and properties, both of 
the divine and of human agency, in 
the formation of the moral character 
of man, can be learned trom the scrip- 
tures and observation alone. All else 
is conjecture. Ingenious theories, 
eratuitously assumed, or built upon 
remote analogies, and insulated facts, 
only splendid ignorance. They 

captivate men of weak or perverted 
understandings, and under their be- 
wildering influence, the truths most 
plainly taught by common sense, and 
the scriptures are despised and _rejec- 
ted. . 

‘The preceding observations are 
made, not to shelter the subject of 
this arucle from rigid examination, 
but to rescue it from the dominion of 
* science falsely so called :” for it is 


ale 


a maxim which cannot be rationally 
controverted, that: 
thing is 


“ the cause of a 
wholly distinct from the 
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thing itself.’ If therefore the truth 
of the propositions—Man is absolute- 
ly dependant upon God—and, man 
is a moral and accountable agent— 
can be separately proved, the inter- 
ence is inevitable, that they do co- 
exist and are therefore compatible.— 
The cause and manner of their sep- 
arate or conjoined existence, are dis- 
tinct from the existence itself, and 
whether known or not, cannot impair 
the evidence by which such existence 
is proved. 

That apostate man is entirely de- 
pendant on God, for repentance and 
faith, is evident, in the first place, 
from the fact that the scriptures as- 
sert that not one of mankind, ever 
will, ot himself, repeat and believe 
the Gospel. 

‘his assertion is made by the Sav- 
iour himselfin John v, 40. “* Ye will 
not come to me that ye might have 
life.” ‘That which Christ in this pas- 

sage alleges against those to whom he 
was then speaking, is affirmed ofeach 
one of maukind, in chap. vi, 44.— 
‘“ No man can come to me, except 
the Father which hath sent me draw 
him.” ‘That the reason wliy ‘no 
man’ cancome to Christ before he 
1s drawn by the Father, is, that no 
man is willing to go to him, is evident 
from Rev. xxii, 17. “ Whosoever 
will, let him take of the water of life 
freely.” 

The se riptures ascribe the incorri- 
sible obstinacy of the Jews in their 
impenitent rejection of Christ, and 


the idolatry and eross wickedness of 


the Gentiles, to their unwillineness 
to receive and retain the knowledve 
and love of the truth. Respecting 
the inhabtitants of Jerusalem with 
whom the greater part of their nation 
were included, Christ lamented and 
exclaimed: “ tiow often weuld I 
have gathered thy children tovether 
even as a hen gathereth her chicke ns 
under her wings, and ye would not 


Of the Gentiles, the Aposile Paul is. 
clares that they “did not like to re- 


tain God in their knowledge.” 
That the like indisposition to trath 


and holiness, is common to all the 


children of Adam, and will, so long 
as it remains, produce the: same et. 
fects, is declared in Rom. viii. 7, 
“Phe carnal mind is enmity against 
God, for it is not subject to the |; uw of 
God, neither indeed can be.” The 
word carnal, in this text, is of the 
same import as the phrase, after the 
flesh, and as the word, natural: for 
the mind of man, not being flesh in 
substance, the phrase, carnal mind, 
denotes, not a mind made of flesh, 
but a mind influenced, or governed 
by the flesh. “ They that are after 
the flesh, do mind the things ef the 
fiesh.” ‘That the apostle means mo- 
val depravity, by the word flesh, ap- 
pears from the description of iis 
works, which he gives in G; 
21, “ Now the works of 
maniiest, which are these 
fornication, uncleanness, 
ness, idolatry, witehcrat!*, fae 
riance, emulations, wrath, ife, 
ditions, heresies, envyings, murders, 
drunkenness, ict a and such 
like: of the which, I tell you before, 
as I have also told you in time past, 
that they which do such thin: OS, shill 
not inherit the kingdom of God.” 
The “carnal mind,” therefore. o1 
the ** minding of the things of the 
flesh,” prompts to the commission ot 
these transgressions of the law of 
God. Now, as these transgressions 
of the divine law, proceed from tl! 
carnal mind, it is plain that the carve! 
mind is not subject to this law, for 1 
is impossible to transgress the law, 
aud be subjectto it, at the same time. 
While, therefore, any person remais 
carnally minded, so long it is impos- 
sible for him to love God, and obey 
his law. So then they that are in 
the flesh, cannot piease God.” Jobn, 
i. 6, “ That which is born of the 
si is flesh.” The Saviour hee 
Spent of natural birth, because he 
signs it as a reason why men must 
- born again. In the third and 
fitth verses, he also asserts, that, eX 
cept a man be born again, he can nel 
ther see, nor enter into the Kingdon! 
of God. I'rom these passages, if 


tullows, irresistibly, that ai! mankine 
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aye born into the world with that car- 
nal mind, which is enmity against 
God, whieh i is not, nor can be, sub- 
ject to the law of God. ‘Therefore, 
1 Cor. ii. 14, “ The natural man re- 


ceiveth not the things of the Spirit of 


God.” 

If, therefore, the only reason why 
mankind do not repent and believe 
the gospel, be. that they are unwilling 
io do so, and if this unwillineness be 
common to all who are born into the 
world; and if it will remain until they 
are born again of the Holy Spirit, it 
clearly follows, that not one cf man- 
kind ever will of himself repent and 
believe the ‘Therefore, apos- 
fate man is entirely dependant on 
God for repentance and faith. 

Ii. ‘Uhe scriptures teach the same 
by declar ing that mankind 
‘not, but also, that they 
cannol of themselves repent and be- 
lieve the vospei. 

This declaration is made in John, 
vi. 44, “* No man can come to me, 
except the Father, which hath sent 
me, ve ww him’: and int. Cor. xil. 
3, “No mancan say that Jesus is 
the Lord. but fioly Ghost” : 
also in Rom. vill. 7 and 8. ** Because 
the carnal mind is enmity against 
Ciod: for it is not subtect to the law 
of God, neither indeed can be. So 
then ag’ that are in the flesh, cannot 
please God”: and in i. Cor. ii. 14, 

The natural man receiveth not the 
things of the Spirit of God, for they 
are foolishness unto him ; neither 
he know them, for they are » spiritual- 
lv discerned” : and Johu, iii. 3. “& Ex- 
cept a man be born again, he cannot 
sce the kingdom of God.’ These 
passages establish the position, that 
no man can of himself repent, and be- 
heve the gospel. This inabilit y 
not, however, ascribed to manic nd as 
the prim: iy and efficient cause of 
their impenitence and fate That 
cause we have already shewn to be 
unwillineness to receive and obey the 
truth. ‘The in: ability, now under con- 
sideration. is, in one sense, identical 
with unwillingness, aud in another, 
Secondary and consequential to it. 

’ © 
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When voluntary obedience is requir- 
ed, indisposition to obey, necessarily 
prevents that obedience; and whilst 
that indisposition remains, it may be 
affirmed, as its inevitable consequence, 
that the obedience demanded, cannot 
be rendered. Now as God demands 
of rebellious man, a ne return 
to obedience, and a voluntary accept- 
ance of Christ crucified, as his atone- 
ment for his rebellion, indisposition 
to comply with these requirements 
necessarily prevents his compliance ; 
and so long as that indisposition re- 
mains, he cannot, as its natural con- 
sequence, render the obedience com- 

manded. Unwillingness and inabili- 
ty are either really the same, or 
they are inseparably connected, as 
cause and efiect. n either case, 
when the former exists, the latter ex- 
ists; ond when the former ceases, the 
latter ceases of necessity. If then, 
sintul man cannot of himself repent 
and believe the gospel, it plainly fol- 
lows, that he is entirely dependant on 
God, for repentance and faith. 

Lil. The same doctrine is contain- 
ed in those passages of the na age eS, 
which declare that repentance and 
faith are the gifts of God. 

Of these passages, the following 
are a part :—-John vi, 65, “* No man 
can come to me, except it were given 
him of my father.” 1 Cor. iti. 5, 6, 
“Who then is Paul,and who is Apo! 
los, but ministers by whom ye believ- 
ed, even as the Lord gave to every 
man. T have planted, Apoll os 1 water- 
ed, but God gave the increase.” Ep 
“For by grace are ye saved 
through faith, and that not of your 
selves: it is the gift of God: Not if 
man should boast.” 


works, lest any 
9, “ For unto you it is given n 
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"hil. i. 2 
in the behalf of Ch irist, not only to be 
lieve on him, but also to suffer for his 
” A gift is a gratuitous act of 
bounty, flowing from the mere good 
picasure of the give r, and it preciud 
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the admission of any claim held by 
the receiver, on the ground, either o 
right or desert. Benefits, meee 
ou the deserving, are rewards, not 
silts: and rendering to one his due, 
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is an act of justice, and not an expres- 
sion of bounty. Repentance and 
faith being the gifts of God, cannot 
therefore be claimed as rights, nor 
earned as rewards. ‘That dependence 
which is placed on the good pleasure 
of another, is entire and absolute. As 
manis thus dependant on God tor 
repentance and faith, it follows that 
luis dependence is entire and abso- 
tute. 

1V. The same doctrine is contain- 
ed in those texts, which ascribe re- 
pentance and faiih to divine inilu- 
ence. 

In the following texts, repentance 
and faith are ascribed to the opera- 
tion of God =P hil. li. i ee i3,* W ork 
out your own salvation with fear ana 
irembiing, for it is God which work- 
ethin you, both to wil and to do, of 
7“ good pleasure.” 2 Thess. 

‘* Wherefore, also, we pray al- 

iys for you, that our God would 
nf you worthy or this calling, and 
fil ali the good picas: ire of his good- 
and the work of faith with pow- 
“Tfeb. xii. 2, © Jesus, the anthor 


ike “£« 
finisher of faith. 1 hese pas- 
thet faith is et 
° c rw > 7 
eration Qi Ciod, Che follow- 
‘ ? whe ! . 2 ! 
ives declare the same truth, 


mam all other causes from 


eps . ah Aawduasd bes 
es assert directly, 
. 


any eificieney in ifs production :— 
i Cor. iil. 7, * So then, neither is he 
that planteth any thing, neither he 
that watereth, but God that giveth the 
merease.” If then, repentance and 
faith are of the operation ef God 
sione, the dependence of man on God 
for them is entire and absolute. 
Althongh man is cniirely de bre |- 
ant on God for repentance and faith, 
vet he is criminai and inexcusable for 
his J ice and unbeliei 
anid aaholiok ¢ al 
cate a state of mora! 
also, names an 
acts. j i 
y are ip] rr 73 
ral depravily COM LI 
the latter, to ine disobe 
commands of God, ex; 
ieee ene 


Perse, Grauce 


acts of disobedience to the commands 
of God, are criminal, is too evident to 
require proof, So criminal, indeed, 
are impenitence and unbelief, in the 


judgment of God, that he considers 


them as evidence of entire and invete- 
rate depravity, and founds upon them 
the sentence of eternal misery; for 
impenitence and unbelief, consisting 
in deliberate and inflexible aversion 
to the righteous law, and gracious gos- 
pel of God, form and exhibit a char- 
acter of hopeless wickedness. 

‘That impenitence and unbelief are 
I necessarily follows from 
the admission of their criminality. 

Pardon proc ee ds from grace, and 
releases the guilty, from merited pun- 
ishment. Justific ation proc eeds trom 
justic e, and prouocunces the accused, 
innocent. Pardon, respects the per- 
son of the criminal; acquittal, the 
character of the blameless. "To ai- 
firm, therefore, that a criminal act is 
excusable, is a contradiction. Now 
if sin be criminal, tnpenitence is so, 
because it is sin continued in, and if 
it becriminal, it is, on that account, 
mexcusable, 

The entire dependence of sinners 
on God for repentance, is, in the opin- 
ion of some men, an excuse for their 
impenitence. This is a mistaken 
supposition, for the entire depen- 
cence of sinners, is the result of thete 
depravity, and of that only. As un 
wihagness to accept of offered mer- 
cy, is the only reason why sinful man 
Is depencant on God for repentance 
aud faith, thi at de pei idence is but the 
eflect and evidence of his depravity 5 
for moral obligation is commensurate 
with power, and not with inclination. 
If aversion to one’s duty, be an ex- 
cuse for not performing it, and an in- 
clination to transgress the law of God, 
be a justification of the offence, i 
will follow, that no man can possibly 
commit sin, unless he may do it im 
voluntarily. Conscience instantly de- 
cides, ti rat enmity against God, and 
his law and go spe I, is criminal 5 anc 
that the shy. of sin is criminal also.— 
He who takes pleasure in falschood, 


fraud aud cruelty is a wilful enemy 

















of truth, justice and benevolence : and 
he, who takes no pleasure in truth, 
justice and benevolence, is a hearty 
jriend to falsehood, fraud and cruelty. 
God is a being of infinite moral per- 
jection, because he is to the extent of 
his infinite capacity, faithful, just and 
ood. These attributes render him 
supremely glorious. 
The supreme love of God, therefore, 
is nothing more than a pure attach- 
ment to truth, justice and goodness. 
Now man has the same capacity to 
love God, supremely, as he has to 
discern and approve truth, justice, 
and goodness: and he has the same 
capacity to know and approve truth, 
iustice and goodness, as he has to 
know and approve faiseheod, injus- 
tice and malevolence. The holh 
or sinfulness of man. consists not in 
e number or extent of his talents, 
"nage a ‘Phe same 
; exerte the 
law, Ww hich are now exerted in 
would constitute per- 
In short, man has a 
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nowillinoness alone, this dependence 

is the effect of his de pri sky: aud is 
? 

also ct onelas ive evidence of inexcusa- 


ble guilt. And this is the condem- 
nation, ia light is come into the 
word and men loved darkness rather 
than light because their deeds were 


evil.” 
lhe preceding observations in- 
qguee us to remark—-1. That it is 


the duty of sinners immediately to 
repent and believe the gospel. ‘The 
obligation of sinners to repent, is the 
same as their obligation to obey the 
aw of God: for repentance consists in 
desisting from transgression, and 
commencing a course of obedience. 
heir obligation to believe the gospel, 
13 also the same as their obligation to 
obey the law: for Christ, crucified 
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to make atonement for sin, ) 
fies the law, and makes it honoura- 
ble.” They are therefore under a 
moral obligation to repent and believe 
the gospel independently of the spe- 
cific commands of God, enjoining 
repentance and faith, and the duty 
which they owe themselves, of secur- 
ing their individual salvation. Im- 
penitence and unbelief are summary 
eXp ressions of universal and obstinate 
wickedness, in apostate man. DO 
long ws he remains impenitent and 
ringed ‘he is in his sins, and 
the wrath of God abideth on him’— 
abominable, and disobedient 3 
e to every good work, reprobate” 
“he is a child of the devil and an 
heir of - rdition.’” Ought he not to 
repent ? Can he innecently continue, 
an hour, or even a 
so vile, so miserable ? Strange indeed 
nist be that reasoning which attempts 
continuance in sins and an 
abiding under the wrath of God ! ‘Phe 
delay of reconciliation to God fora sin- 
ele moment, may be fatal. ‘To re- 
main a day, an wind anenemy of 
(aod, Is a , ApTe: 
da irantic expo- 
Is this ter 
rible wickedness justified? Nay more 
is it enjoined? § astonished ! O 
heavens! at this; and thou earth, 
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ll their hearts, 
aie a as thems the 
governing propensity of their minds. 
As all the prece “y s, doctrines, works 
aud purposes of God are regulated by 
these laws, and owe their rectitude 
and goodness to their adi iptation 10 
them, so all the motives derived from 
them, and presented to their mind: 
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to lead them to repentance,are eloth- 
ed with their lustre and breathe their 
spirit. ‘These motives, therefore will 
be as offensive as the laws them- 
selves. Instead of captivating their 
affections, they will but provoke their 
hostility, and widen the distance be- 
tween them and their salvation. The 
means of grace therefore do through 
the obstinacy of sinners become rathi- 
er a “savour of death unto death,” 
than “ of life unto lite.” If then the 
awful and glorious displays which 
God makes of himself in his works 
and word will not subdue his enemies 
nothing will, except the special exer- 
cise of hiis Almighty power exerted in 
creating them anew unto good works. 
Sinners, therefore, are at the disposal! 
ofa sovereign God. * He hath mer- 
ev on whom he will have mercy. 
They can neither bribe nor overawe 
him. Their eternal destiny is in hts 
hands. They have, w antonly and 
presumptuously, rebelled against him. 
They now obstinately refuse to re- 
pent and accept of offered mercy.— 
‘The anger of God burns against them. 
On this angry God, they depend lor 
every breath they draw. Unless 
their angry and abused Creator, and 
holy, yet gracious Governor has mer- 
cy upon them, they must perish for- 


ever. N. IU. 


For the Christian Spectator. 


On the nature und properties of the 
Old and New Testaments. 


Tue Greek word, (Ata éaxz) 
which in some places in the Bible is 
iranslated testament, in others is 
iransiated covenant. Mac Knight 
supposes that the latter translation 
is much to be preferred, as it best 
comports with the sense of Scripture. 
According however, to the present 
translation, the words testament and 
covenant, must be considered as sy- 
nonymous, and will be so used in the 
observations [ am about to make. 

What then are we to understand, 
by the phrase o/d covenant or testa- 
ment 2 

To answer this enquiry, it will be 


Properties of the Old and New Testament. 


[ May, 


necessary to examine the passages of 
scripture in which this form of ex. 
pression is used. One of these is in 
2 Cor. iii, 14, 15: % But their minds 
were blinded: for until this day re. 
maineth the same vail untaken aw ay, 
in the reading of the old testament : 
which vail is done aw ay in Christ. But 
even unto this day, when Moses ig 
read, the vail is upon their hearts.”— 
According to this passage, the old 
testament is a portion of the Bible, 
from which the Lord Jesus Christ has 
removed the vail. What portion is 
this ? Mvidently that which contains 
iis types and shadows. * Blotting 
out the hand-writing of ordinances 
that was against us, which was con- 
trary to us, took it out of the 
way, nailing it to his cross.” 

Another passage is in Heb. viii, 8, 
&c. * Behold the cdavs come, saiil 
the Lord, when I will make 
covenant with the louse of Israel, aud 
with the house of Judali; not accor- 
ding to the covenant that I made 
with yee Fathers in the day when J 
took them by the hand to lead them 
out of the land of Egypt.” © In that 
he saith, a new covenant, he hath 
made the first old.? 

From this passage of scripture, we 
ascertain the time, whenthe old tes- 
tament, or coven: int was formed ; viz. 
when God took the Israelites by the 
hand to lead them out of Ligypt.— 
Then it was, that the Passover was 
instituted. Then commenced that 
system of rites and ceremonies, which 
the people of Israel were under obli- 
cation to observe, till the commence- 
ment of the christian dispensation. 

But the nature of the old testa- 
ment, or covenant will be better un- 
derstood, we look at some of its 
properties. 

1. it was national. 

It was made with the children of 
Israel in their collective capaciiy.— 
The Lord condescended to become 
their te mporal sovereign. He en- 
gaged to give them the “hand of Ca- 
naan fora possession—to fight theiv 
battles—to make their land fruitful 5 
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hema happy people. On their part, 
they promised to live in subjection to 
his authority—to observe his ordi- 
yances—to abstain from the idolatry 
of the heathen ; and to be his people. 
‘his covenant, let it be remembered, 
was strictly national. Individu- 
als might forsake the worship of God, 
and go olf to idolatry, but the cove- 
nant would remain unbroken ; ; if how- 
ever, any overt act of iniquity was 
tolerated, and sanctioned by national 
authority, this covenant was violated. 

The old covenant, (aside from 
its typical import) had no respect to 
a fiture state. 

The blessings, which it promised, 
were merely temporal blessings ; and 
the evils threatened, merely temporal 
evils. So far as this covenant was 
concerned, a future state did not even 
come into view. God was their na- 
tional sovereign; and as such can be 
supposed to have known nothing re- 
specting their moral characters, any 
further than tiey were manifested by 
their civil conduct. If tliis was right, 
they were rewarded; if wrong, they 
were punished. In accordance with 
this idea, forgiveness was exercised 
towards transgressors, without any 
regard to the nature of the repentance 
manifested. When any one had 
broken the law, all he had to do, was 
to bring his offering, as the law pre- 
scribed, and the priest made an atone- 
ment tor his sin. 
course. But neither his repentance, 
nor his forgiveness were supposed to 
have any necessary connexion with 
his heart. Indeed the old covenant 
had no more respect to moral char- 
acter,than the statutes of Connecticut. 
Both regard the outward conduct 3 
and both are restricted in their end, 
and , Sperating, to the present life. 

Phe old covenant was taulty or 
impe rfect. 

* For if the first covenant 
old coy enant,) had been 
then should no place have been 
sought for the second.” Though the 
old covenant was well calc hata “dl to 
preserve the Israelites from idolatry, 


(i.e. the 
faultless, 
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yet, considered in itself, it was defec- 
tive. The rites and ceremonies which 
it enjoined, sanctified only to the pu- 
rifying of the flesh. They reached 
not the conscience. They could be 
performed no where except at the 
tabernacle and temple, and therefore 
could not be the religion of mankind. 
Besides, this covenant provided no re- 
al sacrifice for sin. “ For it is not 
possible that the blood of bulls and 
i should take away sins.” 

. The old covenant was tempo- 
ie 

This might be inferred from the 
cc onsideration, that most of its rites 
and ceremonies were typical of Christ 
and his kingdom; or as the Apostle 
expresses it, were a “shadow of 
good things to come.” Now, if 
the old covenant was a dispensation 
of types and shadows, it is obvi- 
ous that when the antitype, and 
substance had come, these must of 
course, be laid aside. This was the 
fact; as is clearly shown in the epis- 
tle to the Hebrews. Such was the 
old covenant or testament. 

‘The new covenant may be defined 
to be that ** covenant of grace which 
was made with Christ, as the second 
Adam, and in him, with all the elect, 
as his seed 3”? or, in its most exten- 
sive sense, it may include the whole 
plan of salvation by Christ. ‘This 
covenant, like the old one, was ratifi- 
ed with blood. As * Moses when 
he had spoken every precept, to all 
the people, according to the law, 
took the blood of calves aud of goats, 
and sprinkled both the book and all 
the people, saying, This is the blood 
of the testament ‘whic h God hath en- 


joi: ned upon you;’’ so Christ, by the 


shedding of his blood, ratified the 
new covenant. Hence, at the insti- 
tution of the supper, he declared, 
** his ismy blood, of the new tes- 
tament, w hich is shed for many for 
the remission of sins.” 

The properties of the new cove- 
nant are the following. 

1. It is from eternity; that is, i 
existed before the commencement of 
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time. Accordingly, we read that be- 
hievers were chosen in Christ, before 
the foundation of the world. 

2. Itis unconditional. 

This may be one reason, why it is 
declared to be established upon bet- 
ter promises than the oid one. In 
the covenant with Israel, God prom- 


ised them blessings on condition of 


their obedience ; but, in the new cov- 
enant, he engages to make his people 
obedient. «iF will put my laws into 
their mind, and write them in their 
hearts, and Lwil/ be to them a God, 
and they shall be to me a peopic.” 

3. Itis perfect. 

It is, in every respect, adapted to 
the wants and necessities of sinners. 
While it proviaes for their deliver- 
ance from sin, and their exaltation 
to eternal blessedness, it ascribes all 
the giery of their salvation to Ged. 

It is everlasting. 

The old covenant as has been re- 
marked, waxed old and vautshed a- 
way. But the new covenaiut is per- 
petual. “ The mountains shail de- 
part, and the hills be removed; but 
my kindness shall not depart from 
thee, nor the covenant of my peace 
be removed, saith the Lerd, that hath 
mercy on thee.” 

If the preceding view of the old 
and new testaments or covenants, 
be received as correct, the following 
truths will result: 

First, that the old covenant was 
not the covenant of works. 

The covenant of existed 
from the beginning, and requires per- 
fect and sinless obedience from every 
intelligent creature. The terms of it 
are, do and live. It is peculiar to no 
age,and to no nation. But the oid cov- 
enant had no existence until atter the 
posterity of Jacob becanie a national 
body. Nor did it continue after this 
body was dissolved: and 1 may add, 
it was not binding upon any other na- 
tion on the clobe. 

That the words o/d and new, 
when used in the scriptures, are not 
aiways to be interpreted according to 
their common acceptation. 

The word old usually denotes that 


WOrks 
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which is first: and the word NCW, 
that which is last in existence. zt 
these words arc not so to be under- 
stood, when applied to the covenants, 
which we have been considerine. The 
new covenant was antecedent to the 
old. Its blessings had been expeti- 
enced by sinners for more than two 
thousand years, betore the old cove- 
1ant was formed. The word old, 
as applied to covenant, means, as | 
apprehend, something that is imper- 
fect, and perishing; the word new, 
something perfect, and imperishable. 
Nor is this use of the words altogeth- 
er confined to the subject of which I 
am treating. Rev. iil. 12—“ And I 
will write upon him the name of the 
city of my God, which is New-Jeru- 
salem.” New-Jerusalem is an appel- 
here given to heaven. But 
has not heaven existed longer than 
the metropolis of Judea + Jerusalem, 
which no doubt called 
New. is not fadine, and 
perishable, like the city which bears 
that name. The place is as be 
ful and glorious now, 


lation 


is above, Is 


because it 


auti- 
as when the 
angels first took possession of if; noi 
will its beauty and glory ever be tar- 
nished by tev. v. 9—** And 
they sung anew song, saying, thou 
art worthy to take the book, and op 
en the seals thereof: for thou 
slain, and hast redeemed us to God 
by thy blood.” This song, let it be 
observed, was no other than the 
song of redemy ption. It must, there- 
fore, have been sung by all the re- 
deemed from their first entrance into 
that holy place. Jt is called new, | 
imagine, for the same reason that the 
covenané 1s catled new, viz. 
ce does not destrey its exceilence 

7 is as delightfal now. as it was when 
first sung by Abel, betore the throne 
of God: and will he as delivhtiul ten 
thousand ages hence, as now. 

3. Vhat the division of the bible 
into Old and New Testaments, by the 
translators, is a source of error. 

According to this arrangement, the 
Old ‘Testament includes all the t- 
spired writings trom Genesis to: Mal: A= 
chi; and the New Testament, alt 


age, 


Wast 


because 
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from Matthew, to the Revelations of 
c+. John. But in truth, the old tes- 
tament, or covenant, comprehends, as 
has been observed, only that part of 
the bible which respects the dispen- 
cation of Moses. 

Let an English reader open the 
ins spired volume, and read at the be- 
vinning, “ ‘The Holy Bible, contain- 
ing the Old and New ‘Testaments.” 
Let him next cast his eye on those 
hooks which the Old Testament in- 
cludes. ‘Then let him turn to 2 
Cor. li. 14, and to Heb. viii. 13, and 
what conclusion will he naturally 
draw? What! but, that all the 
scriptures from Genesis to Malachi, 
are done away? ‘Phis conclusion is 
imphieitly adopted by many even at 
this dav. Not a few are in ‘the habit 
of considering this part of the bible 
as useless; and therefore, seldom, cr 
never. read it. All arguments drawn 
from it, are summarily answered by 
saying, “ they are from the Old Tes- 
tament.”” 

Now, it should not be forgotten 
that the title page, as well as the ad- 
dress to king James, the enumeration 
of the books, and the like, are all the 
work of the translators. Why they 
characterised the scriptures in’ the 
manner before mentioned, IL know 
not. itis probable, that by dividing 
ihe bible into Old and New 
ments, they 
ruish the 


‘Lesta- 
rae? et ee 

intended only to distin~ 
aacient, trom the modern 
scriptures. Nothing, we have reas- 
on to believe, was further from their 
aitention, than by the title of the Old 
Les stament,. 


to countenance the idea 
that all its books had become obso- 
lete. But, since this is the use, which, 


been made of 
time that the plirase De 
discontinued, or at least be restricted 
to its proper s signilication. 
it is inn portant to observe, in thi 

place, that the old ¢ 
termincsled with the New. Perhaps 
ihere is ho one book in the bible. 
which can exclusively be called Old 
Lestament : that is, one which treats 
exclusivel ty of the covenant that God 
Made w ith Isreel. Several books 


ili SOMe instanees, is 
iba it is his oh 


testament is ip- 
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are chiefly devoted to this subject 3 
particularly the four last of those 
written by Moses. But in each of 
these, there are things said, as appli- 
cable to other nations, as to the Jew- 
ish, and which are, and will be bind- 
ing on all people to the end of time. 
Such, for example, are the ten com- 
mandments in Exodus: and the laws 
in Leviticus, regulating marriage. 
But if we would find what parts of 
scripture strictly make up the old 
testament, we must look simply at 
such parts as treat of the rites and in- 
stitutions which respected the na- 
tion of Israel as such, and which 
were consequently abrogated by the 
coming of Christ. 

‘That the covenant made with 
Abraham, was no part of the old 
covenant. “And this I say, that 
the covenant (Abrahamic covenant) 
winch was confirmed before, of God, 
in Christ, the law, (or old covenant) 
Which was four hundred and _ thirty 
years after, cannot disannul that it 
should make the promise of none ef- 
ject.”” It is moreover, asserted by the 
writer of the epistle to the Hebrews, 
that the first, or old covenant, had al- 
so * ordinances ot divine service, and 
a worldly sanctuary; for there was 
a tibernacle made, the first, wherein 
was the candle-stick, and the table, 
and the shew-bread.” but in Abra- 
ham’s time, as all know, there was 
tabernacle, war any of those ap- 
pendages of worship which are here 
pamed, and which were aiterwards 
introduced. Abraham did not live 
under the old testament dispensa- 
tion. fe lived before it commenc- 
ed. ‘Phe tenour of the covenant 
which God made with Abraham, was 
substantially the same with the new 

ovevant. Both comprised the same 
spiritual blessings. To Abraham the 
Lord said, ** And I will establish my 
covenant between me and thee, and 
thy seed after thee in their genera- 
tions, for an everlasting covenant—to 
be a God to thee, and io thy seed af- 
ter thee.” 
fu the new covenant, God said, “T 
wil put my laws into their minds and 
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Remarks on 1 Tim. ii, 4, 6. 


write them in their hearts, and I 27 
be to them a God, and they shall be 
to mea people.” In both cases, let 

it be noted, that God engages to be 
their God ;—a blessing, greater than 
which, he could not bestow. It is 
true, the Abrahamic covenant con- 
tained also a promise of temporal 
blessings. The land of Canaan, was 
to be given to his posterity for a pos- 
session. Equally true is it that tem- 
poral blessings were promised in the 
new covenant. God has pledged him- 
self, not only to save the believer in 
Jesus, but to take care of him, and 
provide ior him, in the present life. 

‘Godliness is profitable unto all things, 
having the promise of the life that 
now is. and of that which is to come.’ 

It follows that circumcision is a seal, 
not of the cld covenant, but of the 
new. Itis not denied that this seal 
was continued under the old testa. 
ment dispensation ; but it was not 


peculiar to it. The Sabbath too was 


observed under this dispensation ;— 
but it was instituted at the creation. 
fits observance had been enjoined two 
thousand five hundred years, before 
Tsrael had a national existence. Cir- 
cumcision also was instituted long be- 
fore the old dispensation commenced ; 
and since it has closed, this rite has 
been continued, in a new form, in the 
ordinance of baptism. W.5. 


For the Christian Spectator. 


Remarkson 1 Tim. ii, 4, 6. “ Who 
will have all men to be saved.— 
Christ Jesus; who gave himself a 
ransom for aul.” 


Tuesre verses are considered by 
many theologians, as proofs of the 
doctrine, that the saieanens of Christ 
is univer sal, or, in other words, that 
he died for all and each of the hu- 
manrace. Although this view ofthe 
passage, is suhiciently plausible, yet 
there are reasons for doubting wheth- 
er the sacred writer intended it in 
ihis sense. 

‘The question respecting the ex- 
tent of the atonement, whether it is 
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universal or limited, was not agitated 
in the time of the Apostle; at least 
the writer has not seen any evidence 
that such was the case. 

2. Another question, somewha; 
similar to the one just mentioned, was 
debated with much warmth and feel. 
ing in the apostolic age, and threaten. 
ed to destroy the peace and tranquili- 
ty of the christian church. This 
question was, whether the benefits of 
the Messiali’s kingdom were confined 
to the Jewish nation, or extended al- 
so tothe Gentiles. This subject is 
treated of, at large, in the Epistles of 
Paul to the Romans, and to the Gala- 
tians, and repeatedly referred to in 
other parts of the New Testament.— 
This was the hinge on which mosi of 
the ain of that day turned. 

3. besa, the word © all,” Gin 

\ 
Greek Mas,) is commenly used to ex- 
press an individual to tal ity, (omnes 
et singulos,) as when it is said that 
all things were made by Christ; yet 
this word, when prefixed to a noun 
denoting a genus, and containing ma- 
ny species under it, frequently desig- 
nates only a univers: Uity of kind, 
in Mat. ix, 35. Christ is said to have 
“healed every sickness and every 
disease,’ meaning sicknesses and dis- 
eases of every kind, Our translators 
have thus understood this very ex- 
pression in other places. Mat. x, 
6 All manner of sickness and al! man- 
ner of disease :? so also Mat. iv. 23— 
Acts x, 12. “ allmanner of (Maz) 
four-footed beasts:” So the Hebrew 
word kol which literally denotes a//, 
is rendered by our translators, Eecles. 
ii, 5, all kind of : compare Gen. vi, 
17 : 2 Wines vi. 9. 

4. Calvin, who was an excell 
interpreter, as well as an excelle 
theologian, restricts the meaning 
the word “all” in the passage under 
consideration. On verse 4th he 
writes thus, “The Apostle simply 
means that no nation or rank of men 
is excluded from salvation.” ‘The 
Apostle speaks of classes of men, not 
of individual persons. For he inten ls 
nothing else, than to include prin- 
ces and Gentile nations in this mum- 
















per 3’? and on verse Sth, thus ; “ The 
universal particle ought to be referred 
io classes of men, noi to individuals. 
As if the Apostle had said, that not 
ouly Jews, but Gentiles also ; ; not on- 
ly persons in private life, but magis- 
trates also, were redeemed by the 
death of Christ.” Wemay add ‘also, 
that Cruden, in his concordance, un- 
der the article all, says, that it means 
ot times “some of all nations and 
degrees ;” and refers to this very 
ane 

‘This interpretation of Calvin, 
sien to be supported by the con- 
text, in| which, immediately before, 
kings and magistrates, who of course 
were pagans, had been mentioned, 
and, immediately after, Paul affirms 
timself to be a teacher of the Geu- 
tiles. ‘The whole passage, so far as 
the point in hand is concerned, | 
should paraphrase thus: “ I exhort 
dherefore, that prayers be made for 
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all men ; namely for your heathen per- 
secuting magistrates, as well as for 
others, for this is acceptable to God, 
who will have men, of every nation, 
and of every rank, to be saved; foi 
there is one God, and one Mediator be- 
tween God and men, the man Christ 
Jesus; who gave himself a ransom foi 
ali, without distinetion of nation or 
rank, whereanto I am ordained 
preacher of the Gentiles.” ‘The mean- 
ing of one God and one Mediator, may 
be gathered from comparing it with 

tom. ili, 29, 50, and greatly favours 
the explanation of Calvin. “Is he 
the God of the Jews only ? is he not 
also of the Gentiles ? Yes of the Gen, 
tiles also: seeingit is one God, which 
shall justify the circumcision by faith, 
and uncircumcision through faith.” 

Nearly similar observations may 
be made concerning the passage 1 
Jolin ii, 2. 
A ConstsTENT Caivisist. 


shiscellancoausy, 
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Observations onthe Fountains Wells, 
and Cisterns of the ancient He- 
ss, with a view to tllustrale the 


sacred scripture 


Oreu 


‘Tus Nomades, who had found suf- 
nelent forage for their numerous herds, 
were obliged to be extremely provi- 
dent of water. Inthe East, there are 
any districts destitute of water, and 
the greatest precautions were there- 
fore necessary to the inhabitants, lest 
they and their cattle should perish by 
thirst. It was a very happy circum- 
stance for a Caravan, to have people 
in their train, who were acquainted 
with the country, and could direct 
them where to pitch their tents, and 
to find water. Leave us not, I pray 
‘hee, said Moses to his father-in-law, 
forasmuch as thou knowest how we 
are to encamp in the wilderness, and 


‘hau mayst be ta us instead of eyes: 


¥F 2 


Num. x. 31. But creat was thieir 
disappointinent and sufier-mes, if the 


sources ot water to which they were 
directed, were found to be dried up. 
‘Po such deceitful springs or brooks, 


Job very pertinently compares his 
false friends: Job vi, L4d——20.* Itis 
‘Job's friends game, professedly to 


comfort him in his afflictions ; but appear 
to have one alge the object of their visit 
Hie coiwpares their conuduet to a stream 
fed only by rain, melted snow, trom 
the mountains, which in the time of 
drought, entire ly dries up, and disappoints 
the hopes of the thirsty Waveller. 79 his 
that is affiicled, pity should be shewed fro t 
his friend, bul he forsaketh the fear of te 
Almighty. My brethren have deal! grec 
fully as a brook, and asthe stream of brook 
they pass away ; which are brackish by rea 
son of the ice, and whercin the snow is hid ; 
what time, they wax warm they vanish - 
when itis hot they are consuined oul of their 


ang 


place. The paths of their way are turned 
aside: they go ta nothing and perish. The 


“5 » + 'T' » » ly, / lo >) / ’ al 
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common, however, for Caravans and 
herdsmen, to provide water before- 
hand, and to load a great part of their 
camels with it. Wild asses very 
readily discover these springs in the 
desert, and point them out to the Car- 
avans; but if these animals appear to 
languish for thirst, it is nearly certain 
that no water can be found: Com- 
pare Jer. xiv, 6. 

By the inhabitants of the Kast, wa- 
ter is esteemed u great blesstng, 
shown by many passages of the Co- 


as 1s 


ran; and also by the description of 


Palestine. The Lord thy God bring- 


eth thee winto a er land. a land of 


brooks of water, of fountains, and 
depths that spring out of valleys and 
hilis: a land of wheat, ve. Deut. 
viii, 7. The Arabian compares the 
sweetness of water, to that of milk.— 


The Mohammedan says the same of 


the water his paradise, aud also 
adds that it intoxicates like wine.— 
The Egyptians paid divine honours 
to the waters of the Nile, (see Wisd. 


xili, 2.) which practice, ‘according to 
Sozomen, (Hist. 


I’ccles. vii, 20,) 
continued till the fourth century af- 
ter Christ. The Jews, after the 
Babylonish captivity, made oficrines 
of water, particularly on the eighth 
day of the feast of tabernactes. 

Inthe hilly districts, there are In- 
deed springs, vet a person may travel 
many days without discovering them. 
In such parched countries, theretore, 
to refresh a weary traveller with a 
draught of cold water was a very cen- 
siderable favour. Prov. xxv... Mat. 
x, 42. To live neara cool spring 
and to have abundance of water, is 
made an emblem of happiness. tsa. 
xxxv, 6,7. xlitt, 20. xliv, 34, xlix, 
10. Rev. vii, 17: and the 
it, anemblem of affiiction. Isa. xli,7. 
God compares himself to a fonntaia 
of living water. Jer. ii, 13. xvil, 13. 


By which is denoted the source of 


salvation and true happiness. Isa. xii, 
3. Ps. xiii, 1, 2. Compare John 


Sheha waited for them. They were con- 
founded because they had hoped 3 they caure 
ihither, and were ashamed. 


Walt Of 
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iv, 10, where it is used in a spiritual 
sense for tranquility of mind. ‘Phus 
springs of water were a valuable Pos: 
session in the East. Gen. xxvi, 19. 
it was customary to encamp near 
them in war: 1 Sam. xxix, 1. 2 Sam, 
Hi, 15, and to build cities by them, as 

> names hes many of them sufficient. 
ly tes slit. 

Jer wed mm was hadly situated tp 
respect to water, for in its neighbor. 
hood, were only Ings, 
as Siloah, which rises from 
Zion: Neh. ni, 15. isa. viii, 6. 
a; 7- 24: sinha | 
observation, sents 
from Siloah, 
ling noise. Oih rs, as Schulze, rep- 
resem it as flowing gently and with- 
out nose. € ompare Isa. vill, 6. Per- 
haps the stream was visited at difler- 
ent seasons. ‘The water of 
1 Kings i, 33, King Hezekia 
brought into the city by a conduit.— 
2? Kines xx, 20. 2 Chron. xxxii 
Isa. vil, 3. Ecelesia XXVIN, 17. 
Enrogel, or the spring of Rog 
the Last of the city. 
Xvi, 10. 2 Sam. xvii, 17. 1 Kings 
1, 9. afterwards called the well of the 
apostles. Miloah and Gihon are sup- 
posed, however, to be only ditlerent 
names of the same fountain. See 
schieusner: Lexicon Nov. ('U 
cle \cainst a sieve, the 
water was collect din pools, witha 
the walls of the city: as in 

DPeT pool. 


Jerusa- 
lem, the up; 2 Mines xvii, 
Pi. Su See the lore r p 08, fsa. XXM, 
9: and the Ang) of Bethesda. JSolm 
v, 2. Also in Gibeon, a city of the 


tribe of Benjamin, we meet with a 
pool of ed 


a few spr such 
Mount 
John 
irom personal 
the 


as flowing with a 


repre 


sireany 


7 : 
aki sf 


Ghon . 


1, 


ie _ 
StTICUS, 


Josh. x 


i st, arti- 


LiAwau, 


this kind, winch § hound 
with water. 2 Sam. a 3: 
Le, probably now no long 

The fol] 
names from 
that is, tie 


owing 

fountain, a city in the 
tribe ot Simeon, Josh. KIX, > {{ was, 
also, the name ot a place on the North- 
eastern border of Palestine : Numb. xxxtv, 
11. £y-gedi, the fountain of Gedi, a cily 
in the desert of Judah: Josh. xv, 62. Eu- 
gannim, Josh. xv, 384. Endor, Jos h. xVil, 
il. Kn-shemes h, Josh. XV; 7. Bet rsheba; 
the well of the oath : Gen. xxi, 91, ete 














as no traveller has mentioned it, and 
Josephus speaks of a fountain only. 
T ‘he pool of Ileshbon was cele brated, 
Song, vii, 4. In Eastern countries, it 
ts necessary “pe collect water in pools, 
or other reservoirs, for if it flows free- 
iyo. even fountains of considerable 
magnitude, are lost in the sand, and 
dried up. "Lhe drying up ot the toun- 
tains, or of the brooks of me lted snow, 


is represented as an efiect of divine 
onner, and as asad emblem of death. 


xiv. 7} 
asi Pe i fa 


Job xxiv, 19 ; ae Joel 1, 20. 

Natural springs, which had their 
outlet 1 open view, were considered, 
as public property, and free for all to 
Mvine goodness is co mpared 


ise. 
to such an open feuntaim, Zech. xi, 
j. Of this kind were probabiy the 


fountain. Which Havar feund 1a the 


desert of Paran. Ge te XX1, 19 : those 
of Elim, Ex. xv. 27. compare Isa. 
xv. 8.): of Harod, Judg. vil,1: of 


Rogel, Josh, xv, 7: 2 Sam. xvii, 17 


{9 

of Jezreel, 1 Sam. xxix, 1: of Leba- 
Song iv. 153 and Lin-skemesh, 

or the fountain of the Sun. Josh. xv, 
Those springs, whose waters flow- 

ed constantly through the year, are 
said ta be that is, to enswer, 
faithfully, our expectations; those, 
on the contrary, which were dried 
up by the heat, and lost in the sand, 
are said to be deceitful, or lo disap- 
point our hopes. There are frequent 
allusions in the scriptures, to springs 
of either sort; though this allusion 
does not appear to have been always 
understood by our translators. Isai- 
ah, speaking of the righteous man, 
says, bread shall be given his 
waters shall be sure: tsa. xxxiil, 16. 
Jeremiah addresses Vilt 
thou be unto me altogether as a iar, 
as waters that ger. xv. 18. 
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ous posterity, derived from one 
source, or progenitor. Numb. xxiv, 

Isa. xlviil, 1. li, J 

If in places, where there were no 
public springs, a person discovered a 
spring under ground and cleared it 
out, then it er ame his property : 2 
Chron xxvi, 1 or xxi, 1}6—18. 
Josh. XV, ot ety no other person 
could lawfully draw from it: Gen. 
xxi, 50. xxvi, 20, 21, 32, and none 


but the owners of such a well could 
improve the pastures around $2 sm 


"These wells were named from their 


discoverers. or from some accidental 
circumstanee: Gen. xxvi, 20—22. 


Wells thereiore were of great value: 
Neh. ix, 25. Abraham demanded 
k from Abimeleeh the well which 
had been taken from hin: Gen. 
253 and frequent contentions arose 
one hem : Gen. xxvi, 19—22. 
Ex. i, 15, 19. <A great stone was 
fat “de over +. mouth of the well: Gen. 
xxix. 2,3,8,10. In time of war, it 
was common to stop up springs and 
wells, in order to distress the enemy. 

Kings Hi, 25. 2 Chron. xxxn, 3, 
4, 30. 

The shepherds, when assembled at 
the wells, were wont to indulge in 
sports and recreations. Here, the 
maidens appeare : without their veils, 
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Gen. xxiv. 15——25,. xxix. 9—12, and 
received the etieeti cates of the other 


sex. Abraham’s servant naturatly 
went thither to choose a wife for his 
master’s son. These wells, where 
they assembled, were, of course, sucia 
as were owned b 
men im common. 
hours for meeting tevether. and were 
not to draw, till all the caitie 
Gen. XdlV, 11—-13, XXIx. 
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They had fixed 
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8, 8. Harmar, not 
these circumstances, makes a} 
Cessary suppositio n, that Rachel had 
the key of the we de 
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en women of elevated rank, 
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went to lead the sheep to drink, 
to draw water for them: Gen. XNXix. 
9, Ix... 16, 1 Sam. ix, 11, Gen. xxi\ 
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buhr and Shaw, exists among the 
modern Arabs. For the w atering of 
their cattle, they had troughs, into 
which they poured the water from a 
vessel brought from the house: Gen. 
Xxiv, 15,20, Johniv, 11. Saul ap- 
pears to have carried about such a 
vessel with him: 1 Sam. xxvi, 12, 
16, and Niebuhr esteems it very ne- 
eessary for every traveller through 
the desert, to dothe same. The wells 
were provided with steps, so that 
person could descend to the water : 
gien. xxiv, 16. Water was preserv- 
ed cool, for family use, in pitchers, 
made of earth, and called caddim, (in 
Greek, Kado, in Latin, cadi,) Gen. 
xxiv, 14, 15, 16, Judges, vii, 20, 
compare Mark, xiv, 13 5 er perhaps, 
also in vessels of stone, John, ii, 6.— 
Another kind of vessel, made proba- 
bly of leather, called in Hebrew, dal, 
and by the modern Arabs, dalu, was 
employed in drawing water: Numb. 
xxiv, 73 Ysa. xl,15. The Caravans, 
which made Jong journies through de- 
sert countries, carried with them large 
bacs. made of goat-skins, or of skins 
of other animats, which were covered 
with pitch on tive inside ; and in which 
they kept water, and other liquid sub- 
stances ; and with these they loaded 
‘asses and camels: Josh. 1x, 
iS, 1 Sam. xvi, 20, : 
xvi, 1. Ps. Ivi, 8, Ixxv 
Besides these wells, th 
herdsmen had cisterns, 
Chron, xxvi, 10. 
mi with great labour, aid if the earth 
was Vé walled with stou 
At the bottom they 1 
large and 
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=o loose, 
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remarkably 
of them embracing an acre 
‘Loward the in they or 
smnaller, till on ly a smail o} 
mamed. The rain water 

and filled these cisterns, which 
then stopt up, to conceal them from 
oiners: Lam. it, 53. The owner, 
however, had some sign, by which he 
could find them again. They were 
probably provided with 2 
Sam. 


steps: 2 
xxili, 20. ‘These cisterns are 


. 
SHac lous 
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were 


mentioned among the excellencies of 


Palestine: Deut. vi, LL. A cistern 


by the gate of Bethlehem, is mention- 
ed, 2 Sam. xxiii, 15. and the coun- 
try round this place was well suppli- 
ed with water, as we may infer from 
the aqueducts, which lead from hence 
to Jerusalem, built perhaps by king 
Solomon, and to this day spoken of 
by travellers with commendation. In 
the country of Dothan, Gen. xxxvii, 
17, 2 Kings, vi, 13. which lay near 
Sichem, are many wells and cisterns 
existing to this day. The inhabitants 
pre tend to point out the very cistern 
into which Joseph was thrown by his 
brethren. Cistern water was sold 
for money: Numb. xx, 17—19, Deut. 
11,6, Lam. v, 4. When the cisterns 
were exhausted of water, they served 
for places of concealment: 2 Sam. 
xvii, 18. also for places of confine- 
ment: Gen. xxxvil, 22—24. Asa 
prison, no place can be conceived 
more awful, for, the cisterns being 
closed at the top, Ps. Ixix, 15. 2 Sam. 
xvii, 19. the prisoner was forsaken 
by the world, and left to perish in the 
mire: Jer. xxxvill, 6. Ps. xl. 2. com- 
pare Ps. xxvii, 1. Zeeh. ix, 11.— 
Hence the same Hebrew word which 
designates a cistern, is also used to 
denote a €ommon — Gen. xi. 
3, xi, 14. Ex. xn, 29. Isa. xxiv, 22. 
Compare Rev. xx, i—s3, 7. The 
bodies of the murdered, and of those 
slain in battle, were sometimes thrown 
into cisterns: Jer. xli, 9. Isa. xiv, 10. 
f-nemies were wont to fill up the cis- 
terns with sand, and in the history of 
the Crusades, we have an aecount, 
that the inhabitants of Jerusalem stop- 
ped up their wells and cisterns with- 
out the city, in order to compel the 
enemy, by want of water, to raise th 
siege, 

‘The inhabitants of the East are 
oblived to use water with great econo- 
my, and are accustomed to lead 
by canals from the rivers and brooks, 
into gardens, cities and fields. These 
canals (in Hebrew petagoth,) are 
made with much labour and e xpense, 
and are highly valued: Ps. 1, 9, Ixy. 
9,10. Job, xx, 17. Prov. v, 16, XXI. 
l. aay ii, 6. 2 Chron. xxxu, 30. 
Isa. xxx,25, xxvii, 2. Tspahan ane 
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Damascus are particularly celebrated 
for their canals, which pass near to 
almost every house in those cities. 
Damascus is very favourably situated 
for the purpose of such canals, since 
it lies on two rivers, which divide 
themselves into seven branches: 2 
Kings, v, 12. Chardin informs us, 
that certain men are appointed, in 
Persia, to have charge of the reser- 
yoirs of water, who are called Princes 
of the waters; and who derive a 
ereat income from their employment. 
Niebuhr speaks, in several places, of 
purchasing water. 

Of warm baths, and medicinal 
springs, little is said in the sacred 
scriptures. ‘The waters in Palestine 
were generally very clear and rg wid 
come, particularly those of the Jor- 
dan and the Gallilean sea. ‘The riv- 
ers Abana and Pharpar appear to be 
celebrated in this respect: 2 Kings, 
vy, 12. ‘The fountain of life, to which 
ihe doctrine of the wise is compared, 
inay be considered as a medicinal 
spring: Prey. xiii. 14. The word 
which is rendered mules, Gen. xxxvi, 
24, ought, according to many learn- 
ed interpreters, to be rendered hot 
springs. The cures of the sick, at 
tlie pool of Bethesda, and that of Na- 
aiuan, in the Jordan, are represented 
as miraculous: 2 Kings, v. 14. Jobn, 


v.4. ‘Phe city of Hammath, Josh. 
MIX, 35,xXX1, 32, in Greek, Auegios, 
near the city of "Tiberias, acquired 


its name, according to Josephus, from 
the warm bath, or hot springs, in that 
district. Josephus commends the 
warm baths at Calirrhoe. The wa- 
ters of Jericho, which were healed by 
tlisha, were probably derived trom a 
chalybeate Spring : , 


ww ds 2 
Kings 35 ii. 1Y, Cy. 
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For the Christian Spectator’ 
On the Duties co} ‘the Table. 


[t is belie ved, that very few chiris- 


tans will question the propriety of 


imploring a blessing, 
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On the Duties of the Table. 


2AT 
ties. The excuse of some of those, 
who thus live, is, that they have not 
the confidence necessary to the per- 
formance of the duties; though, per- 
haps, they can rise with the greatest 
composure, in a town meeting, at the 
bar, or in a legislative assembly.— 
Surely, such men, and indeed all oth- 
ers, who would shelter themselves un- 
der the plea of diffidence, would do 
well to inquire, whether this plea 
will exculpate them in the eye of 
God. 

Professing christians are, doubtless, 
more frequently chargeable with a 
partial, than with a total neglect of 
the duties of the table. The chris- 
tian spectator must have frequently 
observed this neglect at tea, or sup- 
per, even when clergymen have been 
present, in families where a blessing 
is regularly asked, and thanks return- 
ed, both at breakfast and dinner. I 
am unable to conjecture, what reason 
can be given, for the omission of duties 
at the third meal, which cannot consci- 
eutiously be neglected, at the first and 
second. My own observation has 
led me to suspect, that many emi- 
nently conscientious and serious chris- 
tians, sometimes omit the duties wn- 
der consideration, though never, pes- 
haps, except when tea is sent round 
toa company. Without presuming 
to interfere in the least, with the con- 
venience of families, m the entertain- 
ment of friends, [ would simply in- 
quire, why this mode of serving up 
tea,or coffee, need prevent the cus- 
tlomary petitions and acknowledg= 
ments ; and whether they can con- 
sisicntly be omitted, merely because 
the company happens to sit round the 
room, and not ai the tabie ? 

Permit me here, Myr. Editor, just 
to hint at some improprieties, which 
I have observed in asking the bless- 
ing, and returning thanks. Some 
men are always so very short, as to 
incur the suspicion of mere hasty 
formality. Some are so prolix and 
particular, as to render the duty irk- 
some,especially to the younger branch- 
es of the t family. Some speak so low, 
and with such hurried ar ticulation, 
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that no one can understand them; 
and a few, raise their voices to such a 
pitch, that they might be heard in the 
streets. [cach of these extremes 
ought surely to be avoided. ‘The du- 
ties of the table, not less than other 
parts of christian worship, should be 
performed “ decently, and in order.” 
Will you, Sir, allow me, in conclu- 
Sion, to suggest a suspicion, ([ hope it 
1S not an uncharitable one) that some 
professors of religion very ingeniously 
contrive to quiet the monitions of con- 
science, by using a few general ex- 
pressions, when they return thanks at 
the breakfast table, and by considering 
this as family prayer. It must be con- 
fessed, that this contrivance carries 
somewhat the appearance, both of re- 
ligion and economy. I seriously 
doubt, however, whether, upon a 
close examination, such conduct will 
be found to indicate much of either. 
A sincere christian will hardly satisfy 
himself with a mere allusion to wants 
and mercies, in the manner which | 
have here speciiied; and few will 
contend that any thing is gained, by 
the omission of family prayer. 
A... 


—— 
To the Editor of the Christian Spectator. 
Sir, 
Dvurine the last summer I made a 
tour into Lower Canada, and visited 
Quebee. flaving seen the principal 
objects of curiosity in company with 
several of my countrymen, then in the 
city, | made an excursion to the falls 
of Montmorency.* As little is known 
of this cataract, in this count ry isend 
you a description of it, 
rospect in the vicinity of Qucbee.— 
Should you think it worthy ap Hac 
the Spectator, it is at your dis; 
he 
Having procured a carriage, we left 
thie upper city about Y, A.M. and passe 
ing through St. John’s gate, descend- 
ed into the suburb of the same name. 
‘Phen proceeding up St. Charies’ riv- 
er, about half a mile, we crossed that 
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stream, and rode in a Northeasterly 
direction, in a line parallel with the 
course of the St. Lawrence. The 
ride was rendered very interesting, by 
the salubrity of the atmosphere, the 
brillianey of the day, and the deligtt- 
ful prospect which the hand of nature 
had spread aroundus. On the Wesi, 
the mountains of Beauport,commenc- 
ing about twenty miles from the city, 
rise irom a variegated country, anid 
stretching ig wo the Northeast, 
strike the St. Lawrence at the dis- 
tance of shiney miles, and terminate at 
Cape Tourment, a bold bluff, three 
—e feet in height. These 
nountains varying in altitude from 
five hundred, to three thousand feet, 
rise irregularly from the plain below. 
The forms which they assume are 
various, often sloping from the base 
to their summits, sometimes present- 
ing bold inae cessible precipices, 
sometimes rising into sharp ridges, or 
shooting into various fanciful shapes, 
and exhibiting most of the varieties 
of romantic scenery. Their base here 
and there, displayed the marks 
cultivation, but the eye more frequent- 
ly rested on barren and sh: ivey rocks. 
Lich above their summits, a sueces- 
sion of hioht clouds floated throu: oh 
the atmosphere, casting their eaede s 
on the landscape below, che quering it 
with the varieties of shade vt 
shine, and presenting to the ¢ 
spec tator, a scene of moving beauty. 
From the base of this chain of 
mountains, a beautiful country, in the 
highest state of cultivation, extends 
to the Southwest, until it is lost in the 
distant horizon. The landscape 1s 
here chequered with groves, and soli- 
tary trees, and ornamented with a 
succession of neat farm houses, sc: 
tered at various distances. On 
east, the majestic St. Lawrence was 
agitated by a gentle breeze, and 
peared sparkling with sunbeams ; 
while its surface was enlivened with 
ships, bearing the produce of various 
climes. Nine miles below i 
the Isle of Orleans rising from 
bosom of the St. Lawrent 
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ders of the Island, and those of the 
opposite shore, as far as the eye could 
peach, were fringed with a beautiful 
atcesee” of milk-white cottages, 

ooking like fleeey clouds in a sum- 
mel To the South, Quebec 
with its lofty walls, mounted with 
cannon, and its extensive suburbs, ex- 
hibited a compact city, which, with 


5 sky. 


‘ts tinned roofs and the lofty spires of 


its cathedrals and convents, covered 
in the same manner, rose hike } 
lows of light and presented a 
cpeetacle in the highest degree novel 
‘tl ud interesting. South of the city, 

» plains of Abraham rose shied 
. rpenc licularly from the river, to the 
height of two hundred and fifty feet. 
Ou this plain, in the year 17, 59, the 
brave and gallant Wolf, fellin the 
hour of victory. As long as devotion 
io his country, and success in the de- 
fence of her cause, shall encircle the 


yil- 


brows of the soldier, w ith the wreath 
ofviumph, the name of this gallant 
CvoiMmM under, I! audits 


of his countrymen and gid t 


history. 
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the pages 


of their 


llaving pursued course nine 
miles, enjoying this noble prospect, 
ere we were aware, the roar of the 


cataract, resembling distant thunder, 
wunounced our near approach to this 
curiosity. Phe river 
Montmoreney.from which the fal! 
ecive their name, rises in the moun- 
tains of Beanport, about twenty miles 
West of the St. Lawrence, and aiter 
meandering through a fine country, 
empties into that river, about a fur- 
long below the falls. One hundred 
ls above the cataract, a bridge is 
thrown over the river, which is there 
from two to three hundred feet in 
breadth. From this bridge, the 
Stream increases in the rapidity of its 
current, and pursuing its way in the 
form of a ri ipid, (till within fifty feet 
of the prec ‘ipice,) descends a ledge of 
rocks about fifteen feet in height. It 


then rushes down an inclined plain, 
filty feet, 


nferesting 


STe- 


7 ae? ae’ s 
the precipice. At this spot, the rocks 
on each side project into the streara, 


and of the prospect in 


when it reaches the brow of 
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when it pours over the precipice with 
great impetuosity, making a perpen- 
dicular descent of two hundred and 
Forty six feet.* Below the falls, the 
river expands, till it unites with the 
st. Lawrence, where it is about seven 
huudred feet in breadth. 

The rock, over which the stream 
descends, is a secondary formation 3 
being composed principally of sand 
stone. It appears to have worn its 
passive from the St. Lawrence, to 
iie place where it now empties into 
the bason below. Standing on the 
brink of the precipice, we were en- 
abled to see the torrent, rushing over 
the rocks into the abyss beneath.— 
Jere we remained long enough to 
teke a tall view of it from above, 

we descended to the level of 
the st. Lawrence, in order to observe 


when 


it trom below. Aithourh the descent 
wes difficult, we were amply com- 


’ 


pensated for our fat} vue, by the supe- 
riority of the prospect from this sta- 
tion. Here standing on a rock, a- 


bout thirty feet from the cataract, [ 
looked upward, and perceived an 
immense mass of glittering foam, 
rushing down the rock, resembling a 


loiy column of animated silver. ey 
] 


rock over which the water falls, 
ai sie causing the ae. 
ery ten feet, to make a new angle, 


- venting at every angle a prismat- 
flection, and at these a eles ble 
ithe foam, in a manner it 
ld bid detiance to the finest 
forts of the pencil, or to the concep- 
tions ofthe most brilliant imagination. 
\bout fifty feet from the foot of the 
pre ipice, arock projects from it, at 
richt angles; which, receiving ‘the 
vhole force of the stream, is enve loped 
1 living foam; down this rock, the 
water rushes into the abyss beneath. 
On the North side of the stream, below 
the falls, a rock composed of sand 
stone, rises from the surface of the 
stream, making an angle of 85 
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* Our guide informed us that it was meas- 
ure? a short time before by sus diene g By #, 
line trom the precipice to the level b 
low 
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with the plane of the horizon. ‘This 
rock presen:s a bold precipice of three 
hundred feet in height, exhibiting a 
surface as smooth and regular, as if 
hewn by the chisel. It extends to 
the East about a furlong, where it 
strikes the St. Lawrenee, apparently 
breasting itself to the storms of ages, 
and bidding defiance to the ravages 
of time. One hundred feet from the 
foot of the cataract, a ridge projects 
from this sandstone precipice, exhib- 
iting a rude semicylinder. In this 
concavity, a dense column of spray 
rises to the heighth of three hundred 
and fifty feet, when it is lost in the 
atmosphere above. To the eye of 
the spectator placed at the angle of 
reflection, is presented a beautiful 
rainbow, fleating away on the besom 
of this cloud of mist, which ere it 
Gisappears, is succeeded by another 
of the richest colouring. 

{ did not leave my station till I was 
plentifully bedewed with spray, and 
perceived that my companions had 
commenced retracing their steps, 
when TL unwillingly retired from this 
interesting spot. The rocks tower- 
ing in silent majesty above me, the 


great momeutum of the streana, and 


[ May. 


the thunder of the cataract, produced 
a solemn elevation of thought : while 
the silvery lustre of the foam, height. 
ened by the prismatic reflections, th 
elegant succession of rainbows, and 
the prospect around me, presented 
scene of picturesque beauty, and af- 
forded the most perfect exhibition oj 
tiie sublime, blended with the beauti- 
ful, | had ever seen. 

It is perhaps impossible to view 
such a scene, without some reflec- 
tions upon the majesty of the Being 
who formed it, in all its beauty, and 
in all its terror. To a mind, unac- 
customed to contemplate the perfec- 
tions of God, the exhibitions of his 
power are not always pleasing. 


“ The landscape has his praise, 
But not its author 5” 


As, however, when viewing a pro- 
duction of haman art, we dwell tipo 
it, With peculiar pleasure, when its au- 
thor is our friend: so while coutem- 
plating the works of God, we mus‘ 
experience peculiar delight, if with @ 
filial spirit we can say, 


Our * Father made them a!! 
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A Complete History of Connecticut, 
Civil and Ecclesiastical. from the 
Emigration of the first Planters 
from England, in the year 1639, 
to the year 1764; and to the close 
of the Indian Wars: By Benja- 
min ‘Trumbull, D. D. —New-Ha- 
ven; Maltby, Goldsmith & Co. 
and Samuel Wadsworth, 2 vols. 
ovo. 1815. 


As the christian spectator, cannot 
be inattentive to those various and 
magnificent demonstrations of divine 
power, and wisdom, which meet his 
eye, in the works of creation; mech 
fess can he be uninterested, in the 


progressive execution of that stupeu- 
dous plan of moral governm nt, 
which so gloriously unfolds the cha. 
acter of Jehovah, and so clearly evine 
ces his care of the church. The 
system of Providence is a system 0! 
meaus, through which the agency ot 
God unceasingly operates, for the ac- 
complishment of his purposes. Un- 
der this impression, it is with pecu- 
liar satisfaction that the enlightened 
christian traces, so far as he can fol- 
low and connect them, the 1e note 
and proximate causes of those great 
changes and events, apparently tend- 
ing to the entire subversion of reli- 
gion, which have been ovenuled tor 














she advancement of truth and right- 
aousness in the world. The shouts 
of victory in the enemy’s camp, 
are often and suddenly turned in- 
¢o the sullen murmurs of shame 
and defeat. ‘“ Many a_ time,” 
when the people of God have been 
ready to exclaim, “all these things 
aye against 1 us,” has he “ brought 
them forth into a large place,” and 
put this new song into their mouths, 
“the Lord hath done great things far 
ws, whereof we are glad.” 

“In this article, we shall confine 
ourselves to a few brief reflections, 
upon the immediate causes, the 
early effects, and remote conse- 
gnences, of ‘those cruel pe rsecutions, 
which the venerable fathers of New- 
I-noland suffered in their native 
land. What can be more interesting 
to the pious descendant of such an- 
s, than a connected view of the 
miostimportant historical facts, which 
relate to their steady and determined 
resistence of ecclesiastical tyranny ; 
to that christian heroism, which pro- 
jected a settlement beyond the ocean, 
iu anew ang savage country ; to those 
* perils in the sea, and perils in ihe 
which. were inseparable 
from such an enterprize; and to those 
early institutions, which, under the 
smiles of heaven, were the glory and 
security of their infant settlements, 
and which have been at once, the rich- 
est heritage, the firmest bulwarks,and 
fhe brightest ornaments of New-Eng- 
iand P 

Mary, the daughter of Henry ViIT, 
and second heir to his crown, came 
to the throne of [Eineland, upon ihe 
early and lamented death of Edward 
Vi, in 1553. A weak and bigoted 
catholic, resoived to crush in its 
the reformation which her 
brother had so auspiciously begun ; 
and if possible, to re-invest the Ro- 
man Pontiff, with all that power, 
which her father had wrested from 
him. She kindled the fires of perse- 
“ution in different parts of the king- 
dom, and many of her protestant sub- 
jects, sought refuge, in foreign coun- 
ies, A considerable body of these 
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exiles settled at Frankfort, where they 
had full liberty to think for them- 
selves, and where they became con- 
vinced, that the simple rites of pro- 
testant worship, established by the 
illustrious Genevan Reformer, were 
infinitely preferable to those glitter- 
ing relics of papal observances,which, 
they conceived, had been unwarran- 
tabiy vetained by Edward, in their 
own country. 

These sentiments they brought 
back with them, when, upon the death 
of Mary, and the accession of Eliza- 
beth, they returned to England in 
1558. As Klizabeth had made no 
secret of her attacliment to the prin- 
ciples of the reformation, it was hop- 
ed, that she would not only restore 
tie protestant faith, but complete 
the system which her brother had be- 
cun, by rejecting all the habiliments 
and ceremonies of popery, and by es- 
tablishing a national church, upon a 
truly protestant basis. ‘This prastag 
expectation, lowever, was considera- 
bly weakened, by some of the first 
acts of her reien. No sooner fad the 
first Parliament assembled, than they 
proce eded to vest the supreme eccle- 
siastical power of the realm, in the 
crown: aud upon this broad fonnda- 
tion, the Queen soon established 
sort of inquisitorial tribunal. catled 
tne court of High-Commission, whose 
cruel and arbitrary proceedings, in this 
and the following reign,exiled mat lv of 
the most pious and loyal subjects of 
the Monarchy: who retired to Hol- 
land, and other protestant states of 
the continent, and paved the way for 
their final settlement, in the wilds oj 
North America. The same Parlia- 
ment aiso passed an act of wniformi- 
ty, by which the rites, ceremonies, 
forms and habits of the national wor- 
ship, were solemnly decreed and es- 
tablished. In them, much of the 
pomp and spleudour of the Romisi 
service was retained, and it soon ap- 
peared, that regardless of every con- 
scientious scruple, E lizaketh was de- 
termined to enforce the most exact 
conformity, by severe ‘pains ane 
penalties. ” 
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The zealous advocates of a purer 
worship, (hence denominated, by way 
of reproach, Puritans.) were griev ed 
and alarmed. To the doctrinal ar- 
ticles of the church, they had no ob- 
jection. In her bosom, most ofthem, 
at that time, wished to remain. At 
her altar, would the great body of the 
Puritan clergy gladly have finished 
their labours; but to the act of uni- 
formity, and to the mandates of the 
High-Commission, they could not 
conscientiously submit. ‘The sur- 
plice and other vestments, they would 
nat consent io wear; because, as they 
apprehended, this would bea criminal 
conformity tothe Romishchureh. For 
the same reason, they objected to the 

sign of the cross in baptism; to 
bowing at the name of Jesus: and to 
some other cer emonies, which neither 
the Queen, nor her High-Commis- 
sion could pretend, were essential to 
the orderly and acceptable worship 
of God. 

In hopes, therefore, of obtaining 
some mitigation of the act In ques- 
tion, they petitioned the Arch-bishop, 
they humbty represented their griev- 
ances to the Queen’s council: and 
they carried many a loyal and dutiiu! 

etition, to the foot of the throne.— 
But Elizabeth was inflexible. AH 
their applications were haughtily re- 
jected; and they were given to un- 
derstand, that they must conform, or 
abide the consequences. This was 
no unmeaning threat. ‘The work of 
persecution was soon begun. Some 
of the most pious, learned. and pop- 
ular preachers in the nation, were 
dragged before the High-Commission, 
were overborne and silenced, not by 
scripture and argument, but by secu- 
lar and mitred insolence : were fined, 
suspended, imprisoned, and finally 
ejected from their livings. Thus, from 
month to month, and from year to 
year, were the Puritans harrassed and 
oppressed by the strong arm of arbi- 
trary power ; and such were the pri- 
vations and sufferings which they en- 
dured for conscience sake, under the 
reign of a renowned protestant sove- 
reign. IJtwas long, however, before 
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they adopted the painful resolution, 
of seceding from the established 
Church. But what could they do? 
Many of their families were reduced 
to beggary ; and they found, that in. 
stead of relaxing, the ecclesiastical} 
government of Elizabeth daily in- 
creased, in rigour. At leneth, worn 
out by oppression, and seeing no pros 
pect of relief, a considerable number 
of the Puritans met, in 1566, and 
having solemnly laid their cause be- 
fore God in prayer, resolved to with- 
draw from the ehurches, where they 
were not permitted to worship, a- 
greeably to the dictates of thetr con- 
sciences, and to meet elsewhere, as 
they might have opportunity. This 
resolution was by no means calcula- 
ted to soften the imperious temper of 
the Queen. On the contrary, the 
powers of the High-Commission 
were enlarged, under the Primacy of 
the severe and bigoted Whitgift : “and 
more severe measures were ado pted 
respecting the non-conformists. 

“The jurisdiction of this couii,” 
says Mr. Hume, “extended over the 
whole kingdom, and over all orders 
of men; and every circumstance of 
its authority, and all its methods of 
proceeding, were contrary to the 
clea rest | peneignes ot natural equity. 


not pate by the “is means of jurors 

and witnesses, but by all other means 
and ways, which they could devise. 
And the punishments which they 
might inflict, were according to their 
wisdom, conscience and discretion. 
In a word, this court was a rea] tnqui- 
sition ; attended with all the iniqui- 
ties, as well as cruelties, inseparable 
from that tribunal.” It soon appear- 
ed, that the executive power vested 
in the See of Canterbury, had not, by 
the late promotion, been committed 
to inefficient hands. In his primary 
visitation, Whiteilt suspended more 
than two hundred and thirty minis- 
ters from their cures. Hundreds of 
churches were about the same time 
shut up; and it was stated in Parlia- 
ment, that there was, upon an aver 
age, but one licensed minister to thre 




















parishes in the kingdom; or, three 
thousand of the former, to supply nine 
thousand of the latter. But nothing 
moved by this alarming deficiency, 
resulting ina great measure from the 
violent proceedings of the govern- 
ment against the Puritans, Elizabeth 
severely reprimanded, and even sent 
some members of Parliament to the 
‘Tower, for presuming to advocate 
their cause in the house of Com- 
mons ; and commanded the Speaker 
to suffer no more bills, for their relief, 
to be read before the house; and 
finally,as the most summary way ofan- 
swering the arguments, and stifling the 
complaints of puritanism, the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, and the Bishop 
of London, were set over the press, 
armed with severe penalties, to sup- 
press every intended publication which 
might be disagreeable to the Queen 
and her High-Comimission. 

dut these severe and arbitrary pro- 
ceedings did not answer the design of 
their authors and advisers. The 
principles of civil and religious liber- 
tv, gained ground in the nation.— 
Churches were established atter the 
model of the Genevan worship and 
discipline. ‘The Puritans adhered 
firmly to the course which they had 
adopted ; and the result of every co- 
ercive measure was, to multiply and 
widen the grounds of their dissent, 
from the government and worship of 
the established church. The hard- 
ships which they endured, excited the 
compassion of many, who were no 
friends to their peculiar sentiments ; 
and although some of the non-con- 
forming clergy died in prison, num- 
bers fled into foreign countries; and 
hundreds, if not thousands, were cru- 
elly suspended, deposed, and other- 
wise persecuted at home. Not afew 
continued boldly to testify against the 
errors and violence oi the times, down 
to the very hour, that {lizabeth was 


called to appear before the tribunal of 


God. 


She left the throne to James I. of 


Scotland, who having been educated 
in that kingdom, and having often ex- 
pressed his attachment to the eeclesi- 
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astical government and worship there 
established, it was expected that the 
arbitrary proceedings of the High- 
Commission would be suspended ; 
that the act of uniformity would be 
repealed ; and that the Puritans would 
now experience that indulgence and 
repose, for which they had so long 
petitioned and sighed in vain. James 
began his reign with a considerable 
show of moderation and impartiality. 
But it soon appeared, that however 
inferior he might be to his predeces- 
sor, in strength of mind, and political 
sagacity, he was at least equally tena- 
cious of what he was pleased to re- 
card as the prerogatives of the crown 3 
that he was determined to assert and 
maintain his own ecclesiastical su- 
premacy, anc to proceed against the 
non-conformists with even greater 
severity, than they had experienced 
under the former reign. Having in- 
vited them to state their grievances 
before him, in a friendly conference, 
with some of his prelates, and other 
counsellors, he endeavored to over- 
awe and silence them, by his kingly 
authority; treated them with the 
most unmauly rudeness and contempt 5 
and threatened them with sumima- 
ry punishment, if they did not imme- 
diately conform. The High-Com- 
mission soon became more active avd 
violent than ever. ‘To such lengths 
of outrage did they proceed, that not 
only the Puritans, but all, who, mov- 
ed to compassion by their multiplied 
wrongs, ventured to say any thing in 
their favour, were sure to bring upon 
themselves the indignation of this ty-- 
rannical court. 

Worn out at length with sufferings, 
seeing no prospect of relief, and pre+ 
ferring the loss of all things, to what 
they believed a sinful conformity, ma- 
ny of the most peaceable, exemplary, 
and pious subjects of James, adopted 
the resolution of leaving their native 
country, for some other, where they 
might enjoy the rights of conscience. 
But the government was no less averse 
to their contemplated removal, than 
vigorous in its measures to enforce 
conformity. Orders were given te 
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have the principal ports strictly watch- 
ed, and the minions of the court were 
extremely active in executing its arbi- 
trary mandates. In spite ‘of every 
precaution, however, many of the 
Puritans escaped to Holland, where 
they either united witl the Dutch 
churches, or formed themselves into 
separate communions. One of the 
most distinguished of these pious ex- 
iles, was the Rev. John Robinson, of 
the county of Norfolk, who, with his 
beloved and persecuted flock, settled 
first in Amsterdam, and soon aiter 
removed to Leyden, where they re- 
sided many years, in great harmony, 
and where the church was increased 
to three hundred communicants.— 
Kindly, however, as they had been 
rece ved, and were treated in Leyden, 
they could not but view, with painful 
apprehension, the moral dangers to 
which their children must inevitably 
be exposed, in sucha place, end be- 
ean seriously to project a settlement 
i some part of America, where they 
might found a vew cclony, on the 
broad basis of civil and religious lib- 
erty; and where they might mdulge 
the se ba and rational hope, that 
these biessives would long be enjoy- 
ed by their posterity. 

The royal sanction, as might have 
been expected, was retused; but 
they at length obtained pernifssion 
from tbe Virginia «ompany, to settle 
near the mouth of Hudson's river.— 
As it was not thorght advisable tor 
the whole congregation to emigrate 
in a body, those who were designated 
tor the perilous enterprize, took an 
affectionate leave of their venerable 
Pastor, and other caristian friends, 
and departed for England, in the 
month of July, 1620. Sailing fron 
Southampton, on the 5th of August, 
they were twice driven back by stress 
of weather, and it was not tll a 
nontli later,that they bade a last adieu 
to the land of their nativity. Afier 
a tempestuous voyage, of more than 
sixty days, they landed on the tenth 
of November, far to the East of their 
destined port, on a barren and deso- 
late Cape, in a high and: 
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tude. ‘They immediately began to ex. 
plore the coast as well as the lateness 
of the season would permit ; and soon 
resolved to settle at a place, a little 
further South, which they called 
Plymouth. 

We have no room to detail the 
hardships, or celebrate the fortitude 
of those pious pilgrims, who thus 
commenced the settlement of New. 
Kneland. Suffice it to say, that they 
were protected by the same hand 
which brought them across the migh- 
ty deep; that they persevered under 
every discouragement; that they 
were soon joined by many of their 
dear brethren, and former compan 
ions in tribulation; and that taking 
the scriptures for “their guide, they 
laid a foundation on which was des- 
tined torise, perhaps the fairest and 
noblest structure of civil and religious 
liberty, that the world has ever seen, 

And here, we trust, our readers 
wil! permit us to pause fora moment, 
that we may look back, and admire 
the unsearchable wisdom and beney- 
olence of an overruling Providence, 
in the events which we have briefly 
recorded. Rarely, since the Apos- 
tolic age, at least, has God caused 
the ** wrath ef man, so sonaideniy to 
praise him.” We can now see, why 
so many English Protestants were 
compelled to fly to the continent in 
the reign of Mary. We can see, 
why Elizabeth was permitted to treat 
the Puritans with so much rigour, 
from the beginning to the end, of her 
jong and otherwise glorious reign $ 
and why James of Scotland, was al- 
lowed to adopt and pursue the same 
arbitrary and impolitic measures.— 
ly Mary had not drawn the sword of 
persecution, against her protestant 
subjects, it is not easy to see, how 
they would have imbibed that uncon- 
querable spirit of civil and religious 
liberty, which they brought back 
from ihe continent in the next reign, 
and from which, may be distinctly 
traced the progress of British free- 
dom, to its final establishment at the 
revolution, in 1688. If Elizabeth 
had cordially welcomed the pious ¢s~ 
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‘les on their return from Frankfort 
and Geneva; ifshe had granted them 
any thing like scriptural liberty with 
respect to habits and ceremonies, they 
would doubtless have remained in the 
bosom of the established Church; 
and even if James had been disposed 
to heal the breach, wide as it was, 
when he came to the throne, it does 
not appear, that he would have found 
it difficult, to conciliate the minds of 
the Puritans. 

Their enemies, however were per- 
mitted to proceed with increasing vi- 
olence against them, and thus was 
divine wisdom employed, in bringing 
immense good out of partial evil. 

Never before, were new settle- 
ments commenced in a wide wilder- 
ness, by such men as the Fathers of 
New-England. Never before, were 
jarge and flourishing colonies, foun- 
ded by so much intelligence, united 
with such unfeigned and ardent piety. 
Never were the inalienable rights of 
men and of christians better secured, 
by the laws and institutions of infant 
states, and never did a people enjoy 
greater prosperity, than has fallen to 
the lot of New-Eneland, during two 
centuries. ** A little one has become 
a thousand, and asmall one a strong 
nation.” ler present population, 
considerably exceeds a million and a 
half, Equally, or more numerous, 
if is supposed, are her enterpriz- 
ing sons in the Western, Middle, 
and Southern Siates. Sheuld 
thing intervene, miateriallyto check 
the growth of this prolific stock, 
it will iurnish more millions,  be- 
fore the end of the present century, 
than the United Kingdoms of Eng- 
land, Scotland, and tdreland. Any 
well written history of a people, thus 
“wonderful from the be¢inning,” must 
be highly interesting to the statesman 
and the philosopher; but more espe- 
cially to the christian. 

The small siate of Connecticut 

? 
has, for more than a hundred and 
eighty years, contained a very impor- 
tant branch of this flourishing and ex- 
traordinary family : and has at length 
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rian, in the venerable Dr. Trumbull, 
to whose volumes we shall now invite 
the particular attention of our rea- 
ders. It appears from the author’s 
preface, that he formed the design of 
compiling a history of his native 
state,some years before the revolution- 
ary war; that he spent much time in 
collecting materials, from public re- 
cords, and other authentic sources 5 
and that he was about to commeuce 
the first volume, when that great e- 
vent, turned the attention of all men, 
to objects of more immediate interest 
and importance. Though the design 
was never abandoned, it was not till 
about the year 1796, that Dr. ‘Trum- 
bull resumed these historical labours 5 
and from that period, a considerable 
time necessarily elapsed, before he 
was ready to present the public, with 
the result of his researches. 

The work before us, consists of 
two parts—the civil and ecclesiastical 
history of Connecticut, which, though 
bound up together, are kept entirely 
distinct, and may, at any time, be 
published in separate volumes. A- 
vailing ourselves of this arrangement, 
we shall first notice the civil history, 
and then dwell upon the concerns of 
the church. 

In 1630, ten years after the arrival 
of Mr. Robinson’s congregation at 
Plymouth, the great Plymouth com- 
pany in England, made a grant to the 
Farl of Warwick, which included 
most of the present territory of Con- 
necticut, together witha large part 
of Long-islaud, and extended west- 
ward, to the Pacific Ocean. This 
grant was confirmed to Warwick, by 
a patent from Charles I. The fol- 
lowing year, the Earl, transferred 
this immense tract of wilderness, ‘ to 
the [fonourable William Viscount 
Say and Seal, Robert Lord Brooks, 
and others, to the number of eleven 
and to their heirs, assigns, and asso- 
ciates forever.” About this time, 
Connecticut river was discovered, 
both by the Duich and English, who 
appear to have lost no time in pur- 
chasing lands and making settlements 
upon its fertile banks. Both claim- 
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ed priority of discovery; but to 
which party the honour belongs, is 
uncertain. In 1631, Wahquimacut, 
a sachem upon the river, finding him- 
self hard pressed by the Pequots, a 
fierce and warlike nation, earnestly 
invited the government of Plymouth 
and Massachusetts, to make settle- 
ments in his neighbourhood. This 

roposal was favourably received by 

Ir. Winslow, the governour of Plym- 
outh, and he himself, soon after, went 
to Connecticut, on a tour of discovery. 
The next year,a party from Plymouth 
explored the river,as high up as Wind- 
sor, where they projected a trading 
establishment, from which they hoped 
to derive considerable advantage. An 
interesting account is given of the ex- 
pedition which was undertaken the 
next year, by William Holmes, at the 
head of a company from Plymouth, 
whose passage was disputed at the 
mouth of the river, by the Dutch, who 
now formally claimed all this part of 
New-England. Holmes, however, was 
not to be intimidated, or diverted from 
his purpose. He proceeded to Wind- 
sor, and with great expedition erect- 
ed the first house, that ever was built 
in Connecticut. ‘The Dutch not long 
after, set up atrading house at Hart- 
ford, and an attempt was made by 
Van Swiller, the governour of New- 
Netherlands, to drive Holmes and his 
party from the river; but without 
success. From this time, we may 
date the commencement of those un- 
happy disputes, between the English 
and Dutch, respecting the jurisdic- 
tion of Connecticut and New Iaven, 
which continued so many years, and 
produced so much disquiet to the col- 
enies, 

Dr. Trumbull estimates the whole 
number of the original lords of the 
soil, at from sixteen to twenty thou 
sand. Being however, mostly divid- 
ed into very small classes, they were 
My no means so formidable to the in- 
fant settlements, as if they had been 
subject to a single chieftain. Within 
the town of Windsor alone, there 
were fen distinct tribes, or sovereign- 
ties. By farthe most warlike of these 
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high spirited sons of the wilderness, 
were the Pequots, who with their 
confederates, the Mohegans, inhabit- 
eda tract of country, nearly thirty 
miles square, which is included in the 
present counties of New-London, 
Windham, and Tolland. Their chief 
sachem was Sassacus, a fierce and 
terrible warrior, who was regarded, 
even by the Narragansets, “ all one 
as God,” whom “no man” they 
said, “ could kill,” and whose princi- 
pal fortress, the place of his residence, 
was situated on a beautiful and com. 
manding eminence, in the town of 
Groton. 

During the years 1634, 5, and 6, the 
settlement of Hartford , Windsor, and 
Wethersfield, was commenced by em- 
igrauts of “an excellent spirit, from 
W atertown, Dorchester, and New- 
town, in the colony of Massachusetts.” 
In the same years, also, occurred the 
successful expedition of Mr. John 
Winthrop, to secure and toriify the 
mouth of Connecticut river ; the dis- 
appointment of the Dutch, who ar- 
rived soon after with the same de- 
sign; the remonstrances of the Plym- 
outh company against encroachments 
upon lands which they had _ settled 
and defended; the suflerings of the 
colonists, during the severe winter 
which commenced early in November, 
1635; their remarkable preservation, 
and the unconquerable spirit of en- 
terprize, by which they were continu- 
ally stre ngthened and encouraged.— 
The pe ‘rils and distresses of these pi- 
ous fathers of Connecticut, during tlie 
winter just alluded to, are thus feeling- 
ly and eloquently described by Dr. 
Trumbull: 


‘ All the horrors of a dreary wilderness 
spread themselves around them. They 
were encompassed with numerous, flerce 
and cruel tribes of wild and savage men, 
who could have swallowed up parents and 
children, at pleasure, in their feeble and 
distressed condition. ‘They had neither 
bread for themselves, nor ‘children ; nei- 
ther habitations nor clothing convenient 
for them. Whatever emergency might 
happen, they were cut off, both by land 
and water, from any succour or retreat 
What self-denial, firmness, and magnanim 
ity, are necessary for such enterprises ! 

















ilow distressful, in the beginning, was the 
condition of those now fair and opulent 
«owns on Connecticut river !’’—p. 63. 


During the two following years, the 
infant colony was encompassed with 
dangers. The Pequots, who had 
been plotting the destruction of the 
English, from the first indication of 
their design to settle on Connecticut 
river, and who had perpetrated aud 
abetted many atrocious murders, now 
seriously meditated a more extensive 
and deadly wariare. ‘Tomake them- 
selves sure of their prey, they had 
employed every art and persuasion, 
ty unite all the Indian tribes in one 
erand confederacy ; and particularly 
to secure the co-operation of the Nar- 
ragansets, who at first joined them ; 
hut soon after concluded a peace with 
the English. The colonies were 
alarmed, and the government of Mas- 
sachusetts commenced. hostilities a- 
cainst the Pequots and their allies, by 
sending Capt. Endicott to avenge the 
death of a Mr. Oldham and his crew, 
who had been barbarously massacred 
off Block-Island. Captain Endicott 
having brought the Narragansets to 
ferms, proceeded with his force to 

lock-Island, from which, after spend- 
ing two days, in destroying the In- 
dian settlements, corn and canoes, he 
sailed tor Pequot, now New-London, 
jiarbour. It was in vain that he de- 
mended satisfaction of the haughty 
Pequots, for the murders which they 
had committed. They answered his 
proposal with a shower of arrows, 
and although he landed and burnt 
their wigwams, on both sides of the 
harbour, he did not pursue them to 
iheir fastnesses, and they were only 
imboldened and irritated, to the most 
deadly rev enge, by the expedition. 

From that moment, they meditated 
nothing less than the total extermina- 
tion of the colonists. They surprised 
and murdered every person they 
could find, and even pressed so hard 
upon the garrison at Saybrook, that 
they could not venture beyond the 
reach of their guns. They chal- 
lensed the English to come out and 
fight, and mocked them in the groans, 
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pious invocations, and dying language 
of their friends, whom they had cap- 
tivated, when they were torturing 
them to death. ‘They boasted they 
could kill Englishmen ¢ alf one flies.’ ” 
‘Thus they proceeded with increas- 
ing boldness and activity in their de- 
sultory and cruel warfare, till the in- 
fant and feeble settlements of Con- 
necticut were reduced to great ex- 
tremities. The three towns of Wind- 
sor, Hartford, and Wethersfield, com- 
mitting their cause to God, determin- 
ed upon bold offensive cperations ; 
though they could raise only ninety 
men, for an expedition. This little 
band descended the river, under the 
command of the gallant Capt. Mason, 
and accompanied by about seventy 
of the Mohegan, or river Indians. 
Capt. Mason’s plan was, to surprize 
the Pequots in their st ‘ong holds, by 
marching in upon their rear, instead 
of attacking them in front; and, 
though his officers were at first oppos- 
ed to the design, as contrary to their 
instructions, after Mr. Stone, their 
chaplain, had spent most of the night 
in prayer for divine direction, they 
unanimously agreed to sail for Narra- 
ganset. They reached the place of 
their destination in safe ty, and were 
immediately joined by about 200 of 
the Narraganset Indians, who wished 
to see their inveterate enemies the 
Pequots, humbled; but on whom no 
dependence could be placed, as the 
very name of Sassacus struck them 
with terror. Capt. Mason had sent 
back more than twenty of his men, 
from Saybrook, to guard the settle- 
ments in his absence; so that when 
he commenced his march against the 
Pequots, his heroic band was reduced 
to seventy-seven, exclusive of the In- 
dians already mentioned. He knew 
that troops were on their march to 
assist him, from Massachusetts and 
Plymouth ; but as every thing depend- 
ed on surprising the enemy, “he deter 
mined not to wait for reinforcements. 
\fter giving an interesting account 
of his march, Dr. Trumbull conducts 
us to the scene of action, and describes 
the sanguinary and decisive conflict 
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with so much force, and even mar- 
tial spirit, that we cannot withhold 
the description from our readers. 


“The night was serene, and, towards 
morning, the moon shone clear. The im- 
portant crisis was now come, when the ve- 
ry existence of Connecticut, under provi- 
dence, was to he determined by the s word; 
in a single action; and io be decided by 
the ggod conduet of less than eighty brave 
men. The Indians who remained, were 
now sorely dismayed, and though, at first, 
they had led the van, and boasted of great 
feais, yet were now all iallen hack in the 
rear. 

‘¢ About two hours before day, the men 
were roused with all expedition, and brief- 
ly comme .nding themselve sand their cause 

to God, advanced immediate ly towards the 
fort. After a march of about two miles, 
they came to the foot of a large hil, where 
a fine country opened before them. The 
eaptain, supposing that the fort could not 
be far distant, sent forthe Indians, in the 
rear, to come up. Uncas and Wequosh at 
length appeared. He demanded of them 
where the fort was. they answered, on 
the top ofthe hill. He demanded of them 
where were the other ludiaus. hey an- 
swered, that they were inuch afraid. ‘The 
captain sent to them notte fly, butto sur- 
round the fort at any distance they pleas- 
ed, and see whether Englishmen would 
ficht. The day was nearly Sawning, and 
no time was now to be lost. Th- men 
pressed on, in two divisions, captain etd 
fothe north-eastern, and capt: ain Under- 
hill to the western entrance. As the ob- 
ject which they had been so long seeking 

‘ame into view, and while they retlecte d 
they were to fight not only for themselves, 
hut their parents, wives, children, and the 
whole colony, the martial! spirit hindled in 
their bosoms, and they were woadertully 
animated and assisted. As captain Mason 
advanced within arod or two of the fort, 
« dog barked, and an Indian roared ont, 
Owanux! Owenux! Thatis, Englishmen! 
Englishmen! The troops pressed on, and 
as the Indians were raliying, poured in up- 
on them, through the nallisad oes, a general 
discharge of their muskets, and then 
wheeling off to the prine ipe | outranee, en- 
tered the fort sword in hand. Notwith- 
standing the suddenness of the attack, the 
blaze and thunder of their arms, the ene- 
my made a manly and des;¢rate resist- 
ance. C aptain Mason and hie party drove 
the Indians in the main street towards the 
west part of the fort, where some bold 
men, who had forced their ay, met them, 
and made such slaughter amons them, that 
the street was soon clear of the e nemy. 
They secreted themselves in, and behind 


their wigmams, and taking advantage of 


every covert, maintaine:! wn obstinate de- 
fence. The captain and ais men entered 
che wigwams, where they were beset with 


many Indians, who took every advantace 
to shoot them, and lav hands upon thei, 
so that if was with great dificulty that they 
could detend themselv es with their swords 
After asevere conflict, in which m: iny of 
the Indians were slain, some of the Eng: 
lish killed, and others sorely wounded, the 
victory still hung in suspense. The cap. 
tain finding himself much exhausted, and 
out of breath, as well as his men, by thie ex- 
traordinary exertions which they had made, 
in this critical state of the action, had re- 
course to a successful expedient. He cries 
out to his men, WE MusT BURN THEM. He, 
immediately entering a wigwaim, took fire, 
and put it into the mats, with which the 
wigwams were covered. The fire instant- 
ly kindling, spread with such violence, 
that all the Indian houses were soon wrap- 
pedin one general flame. As the fire in 
creased, the English retired without the 
pay sad compassed it on every side. Un 

‘asand his Indians, with such of the Nar- 
ragansets as yet ve mained, took courage, 
from the example of the English, and 
formed another circle in the rear of thein. 
The enemy were now seized with aston 
ishment, and forced, by the flames, from 
their lurking places; into open light, be- 
cameafair mark tor the netish soldiers 
Some climbed the paliissaaves, and were 
instantly brought down by the fire of the 
English muskets. Others, desperately s 
lying forth from their burning celis, were 
shot, or cut in pieces with the sword. Such 
terror fell upon them, that they would run , 
back from the English, intothe very flames 
Great numbers Seahed in the conflagra- 
tion. 

‘The greatness and violence - of the fire, 
the reflection of the light, the flashing and 
roar of the arms, the shrieks ee yellings 
Gf the men, woinen and children, in the 
fort, and the shoutings of the Indians with- 
out, just at the dawning of the morning, 
exhibited 2a grand and awful scene. In a 
little more than an heur, this whole work 
of destruction was finished. Seventy wig- 
wams were burnt, and five or six hundred 
Indians perished, either by the sword, or 
in the flames.* A hundred and fifty war- 
riors had been sent on the evening before, 
who, that very morning, were to have gone 
forth against the FE nglish. Of these, and 
all who belonged to the fort, seven only 
escaped, and seven were made prisoners 
It had been previously concluded not to 
burn the fort, but to destroy the enemy, 
and take the plunde r; but the captain at: 
terwards found it the only expedicat to 
obtain the victory, and save bis men 
Thus pare nfs and children, the sannup aud 
squaw, the old man and the babe, perished 
in promiscuous ruin.”—pp. 84-80. 


* Captain Mason, in his history, says s-' 
or seven hundred. From the number of v 1g 
wams, and the reinforcement, the probubili! 
is. that ahoul six hundrcd were destroyed 












This was a fatal blow to the Pe- 
yuots. Most of those who survived 
she expedition of captain Mason, fled 
to the Westward ; and being closely 

ursued by the united forces of Con- 
necticut and Massachusetts, were ov- 
ertaken in a swamp, in the town of 
Fairfield, from which Sassacus hard- 
iyescaped, with only about sixty of 
his bravest warriors, and went to the 
Mohawks. The few Pequots who 
still remained in the colony, were 
soon after taken under the protection 
of the English; and the other Indians 
were so terrified by the fate of this 
powerful tribe, that nearly forty 
years elapsed, before they dared, by 
open war, to provoke the displeasure 
of the colonies. 

In 1638, a tax of 550 pounds, was 
imposed upon the inhabitants of Con- 
necticut, to defray the expenses of the 
var, Which appears to have been the 
first that was ever levied in the colo- 
ny. The militia were trained to the 
use of arms, and laws were made to 
protect the Indians in their rights and 
privileges. 

In the fall of 1637, a settlement 
was begun at New-Haven. ‘The fa- 
thers of this settlement were, Samuel 
and ‘Theophilus Eaton, Esqrs. and 
the Rev. Messrs. Davenport and 
Pruden. Soon after their arrival, 
they and their friends entered into the 
folowing general agreement, which 
they termed a plantation covenant. 


“¢That, as in matters that concern the 
gathering and ordering of a church, so al- 
so in all public offices, which concern civ- 
il order, as choice of magistrates and offi- 
cers, Making and repealing lews, dividing 
allotments of inheritance, and all things of 
ike nature, they would, all of them, be or- 
dered by the rules which the seripture 
held forth tothem. ”"—Vol. I. p. 97 


They soon purchased large tracts 
of land of the Indians, and laid the 
foundations of a flourishing colony. 
Tn 1639, the inhabitants of Hart- 
Jord, Windsor and Wethersfield, find- 
ing that they were not included in the 
patent of Massachusetts, formed them- 
selves into a distinct commonwealth, 
ond divested a constitution of govern- 
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ment, which Dr. Trumbull has given 
us at full length,in an appendix, and 
upon which he makes the following 
reflections : 


‘With such wisdom did our venerable 
ancestors provide for the freedom and lib- 
erties of themselves and their posterity. 
Thus happily did they guard against every 
encroachinent on the rights of the subject. 
This, probably, is one of the most free and 
happy constitutions of civil government 
which has ever been formed. The forma- 
tion of it, atso early a period, when the 
light of liberty was wholly darkened, in 
most parts of the earth, and the rights of 
men were so little understood in others, 
does great honor to their ability, integrity, 
and love to mankind. ‘To posterity, in- 
deed, it exhibited a most benevolent re- 
gard It has continued, with little altera- 
tion, tothe presenttime The happy con- 
sequences of it, which, for more than a 
century and an half, the people of Connec- 
ticut have experienced, are without de- 
scription.’—-Vol. 1. pp. 102, 103. 


The sane year, the planters at 
New-Haven met in a large barn, and 
“Jaid the foundation of their civil 
and religious polity,” by adopting 
certain resolutions, the substance of 
which was, that the scriptures contain 
a perfect rule, not only of ecclesiasti- 
eal, but civil government; that all 
those who desired to be received as 
free planters, had settled in the plan- 
ation with a desire, that they might 
be admitted into church fellowship ; 
that they held themselves bound to es- 
tablish such civil order, as might best 
conduce to the security and peace of 
ihe church ; that church members on- 
ly should be eligible to any office 3 and 
that none but such, should have any 
voice in elections. A church was ac- 
cordingly formed, and the government 
organized on this plan. However 
widely some enlightened christians 
may diiler from Mr. Davenport, and 
his pious coadjutors, in regard to the 
expediency, or practicability of such 
a system, christian candour will not 
hesitate to honour the motives, from 
which it originated. 

It has often been alleged, that the 
early settlers of Connecticut and New- 
Haven, were guilty of cruelly depriv- 
ing the natives of their lands, without 
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an equivalent 5 but it appears from 
the history before us, that this is a 
“railing accusation.” Dr. Trumbull 
assures us, that purchases were fairly 
and honorably made; and that, so 
far from encroaching upon the rights 
of their Indian neighbours, the plant- 
ers of Com Cg: - generally made 
repeated purchases of their lands.” 
* The colonies,” he adds, ** made laws 
for their protection from insult. fraud, 
and violence. The inhabitants suf 
fered them to erect wigwams, and to 
live on the very lands which they had 
purchased of them, and to cut their 
fire wood, for more than a whole 
century after the settlements began. 
The lands, therefore, though really 
worth nothing, at that time, cost the 
planters very considerable sums, be- 


sides their patents, and the right of 


preemption.” 

‘There may have been here and 
there a disgraceful exception, to these 
exculpatory remarks; but !t was re- 
served for later times, and for meu 
ot a very different character, to de- 
serve the reproach, which they would 


fain have rest upon the memory ol 
their fathers. 
Qn the i9th of May, 1643, 


arti- 

eonfederation between the 
four colonies of Massachusetts, Plym- 
outh, Connecticut, and New-Haven, 
were agreed upon by their respective 
Commissioners, Which continued in 
more than forty years, till the 

vranical abrogation oi the colonial 
. harters, by James LU. This conted- 
eration was highly advantageous to 
all parties, and seems to have been 
the first step, towards that fraternal 
compact, which so long after, carried 
the thirteen united colonies through 
an arduous, but suecessful conflict 
with the mother country, and of that 
more extensive and efficient confede- 
ration oi independent states, which is 
now, under Providence, the strength 
and glory of thisnation. About that 
time, the Indians became trouble- 
some in various parts of the colonies, 
and were not a little encourag red,’ by 
the countenance which they receive d 
frem the Dutch. who could not 


cles of 


iorce 


but 
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view the growing strength of the Eng- 
lish, with jealousy and alarm. 

It being represented to the Com. 
missioners, in 1644, that indigen: 
young men stood in need of Pa 
ance in the College at Cambridge, 
contributions of grain and provisions 
were annually made through the unit. 
ed colonies, to aid them in their stud- 
ies. This fostering care of an infant 
seminary, was worthy of the wisdom 
and piety of our ancestors. 

in 1647, a very curious law was 
made in Connecticut, concerning the 
use of tobacco. 


that no person unde: 
nor any other, whe 


‘Tt was ordered, 
twenty years of age, 
had not talre sady accustomed hetes iselt to the 
use of it, should take any tebacco until he 
had obtained a certificate from under the 
hand of an approved physician, that it was 
useiul tor him, and until he had also ob- 
tained a license from the court. All eth- 
ers, who had addicted the:nselves te the 
use of it, were prohibited trom teking it, 
in any company, or at their lebors, or in 
traveiling, unless ten miles, at least, from 
any company ; and thongu not in coMipa- 
ny, not more than once a day, upon pain 
of a fine of sixpence tor every sue! h offence 
One st ubstantial witness was to be sufii- 
cient proof of the crime. The constables 
of the several towns were to make pre- 
sentment to the particular courts, and it 
was ordered that the fine should be paid 
without gainsaving.|’’—Vol. L. p. i6e. 

We have been obliged already, to 
pass over much very interesting mat- 
ter, and our limits admonish us, that 
we must now be still more sparing oi 
quotations and remarks. 

‘The magistrates of Connecticut, 
received no pecuniary compensation 
for their services, till 1648, when a 
salary of thirty pounds was voted to 
the governor. About three vears af- 
ter, the colonies of Connecticut and 
New-Haven, were greatly alarmed, 
at the seeret machinations of — the 
Puich, who, it was satisfactorily as- 
certained, were endeavouring to ex- 
cite a general confederation of the In- 
cians, in an exterminating war against 
them. <All the con 
cept those from Massachusetts, were 
strongly inrpressed with the Justice 
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and necessity of warding off the blow, 
by commencing hostilities, before the 
»lot should be fully ripe for execution. 
Massachusetts however, would not 
agree to the measure, and was in con- 
sequence of her refusal, explicitly 
charged with a violation wi the com- 
nact. The reasous of the policy, 
which then swayed the councils of 
he frst member ot the confederation, 
‘his history does not profess to record. 
About the year L656, Oliver Crom- 
well, who was then at the head of af- 
<airs in the mother country, formed a 
desien, for the removal of the New- 
England planters to the Island of Ja- 
maica. He wrote a very artful let- 
ier 10 New-Hiaven, on the subject, 
but the governor and council resolv- 
ty oe though they could not 
but acknowledge the love, care and 
tender respect of his highness, the 
Lord Protector, to New-kuagland in 
eeneral, and to this colony in parucu- 
lar, yet for divers reasons, they can- 
that God calls them to 
a preseut remove thither.” In May, 


not conclude, 


!0Gi,the General Court of ¢ onnecti- 
cut nse to petition his majesty 
Charles [1, for a charter, under his 


ae <n ae wees, Re alt iil a. 
royal signature, which was obtained 


throuch the ageney of governor Win- 
rat ad ihe 1} iflaen ce of the Lord 
Say and Seal, in 1662, No soouer 
had ine charter arrived, than Con- 
necticut laid claim to the jurisdiction 
of the 1¢ colony of New-Haven. as em- 
braced by that iustrument, and sirong- 
ly ureed New-Haven, to an immei- 
ate union. New-Hlaven firmly and 
resolutely resisted the claim, com- 
plained to the commissioners of the 
encroachments of Connecticut, which 
we think never were, nor can be fully 
‘ustified 3 and persisted in their reju- 
sal to incorporate under the charter, 
ila subseqi uent grant, by Charles to 
his brot her, 


? 
‘ 


, the Duke of York, de- 
signed in effect to alter the charter, 
warmed both colonies, and finally 
overcame the scruples and resentment 
of New-Haven. The union took 
place in 1665, and has ever since 
sreatly cnnicieiad to the prosper rity 
of the inhabitants. 


About this time, a small armament 
arrived from England, for the reduc- 
tion of New- Netherlands, which was 
soon efiected It, also, brought over 
commissioners from the king, invested 
with powers which were subversive 
of the chartered rights of New-iing- 
land, and to which, it was seon found 
the colonists would not tainely sub- 
mit. Not contented with interfering 
in civil concerns, the commissioners 
attempted to alter the constitution of 
the charter, and demanded, * that all 
persons of orthodox oprenoms, compe- 
tent knowledge, and civil lives, should 
be admitted to the Lord’s s supper and 
their children to baptism!” An at- 
tempt to seize the fort at Saybrook, 
by Major Andross, for the Duke of 
York, in 1675, was firmly resisted 
by Connecticut, and he was obliged 
to abandon the enterprize. While 
ithe liberties of our forefathers were 
thus endangered by the arbitrary 
measures of the government which 
was bound to prote ct them, a storm 
was gathering from the interior, which 
threatened to overwhelm them with 
sudden and terrible destruction. The 
Indian tribes, in every part of New- 

noland, manifested a hostile dispo- 
sition: and the colonists soon found 
tuemselves involved ina desultory 
but sanguinary contest, with hordes 
of savage enemies, who ambushed 
their paths, burnt their dwellings, 
murdered their families, destroyed 
their cattle, and ravaged maby of 
their settlements. The war continn- 
ed with various suecess, for nearls 
thiee vears; and was at length ter- 
minated. by the total discomfiture of 
the aggressors. ‘Phe events ef this 

bloody couflict, are narrated with 
great spirit by the historian. In sucha 
vivid and pathetic manner has he de- 
scribed the sufferings and alarms of thet 
perilous season, that we regret we can- 
not find room for copious extracts. 
‘Though the spirited conduct of Con- 
necticut, in resisting the a: sgressive 
claims of Major Andross averted, 

did not ultimately prevent, the formi- 
dable invasion of her chartered rights 
and privileges. ‘The death of Charles 
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if. which took place in 1685, and 
elevated the popish Duke of York to 


the throne, hastened the adoption of 


measures, which filled all New-Eng- 
land with consternation, and which 
but for the interposition of Providence, 
must have frustrated all the pious and 
patriotic designs of our ancestors, in 
the settlement of these colonies. Ful- 
ly bent, on depriving his American 
subjects of their dearest civil and re- 
ligious rights, and on annexing the co- 
lonies to the crown, he revoked their 
charters and sent out Sir Edmund An- 
dross, with a commission, to demand 
those instruments in his name, and to 
take the administration of affairs mto 
his own hands. The General Court 
of Connecticut met in October, and 
the same month, Sir Edmund, escor- 
ted by more than sixty regular troops, 
arrived at Hartford, demanded the 
charter, and de ‘clared the government 
under it, to be dissolved. He met 


however, with more opposition, than 
he had probably anticipated. 


‘¢ The Assembly were extremely reluc- 
tant and slow with respect to any resolve 
io surrender the charter, or with respect 
to any motion to bring it forth. The tra- 
dition is, that governor Treat strongly rep- 
resented the great expense and hardships 
of the colonisis, in planting the country ; 
the blood and treasure which the ‘y had ex- 
pended in detending it, both against the 
savages and foreigners: to what hardships 
and dangers he himself had been exposed 
for that purpose ; and that it was like giv- 
ing up his life, now to snrrender the patent 
and privileges, so dearly bought, and so 
long enjoyed. The important affair was 
debated and kept in suspence, until the 
evening, when the charter was brought 
and laid upon the table, where the assem- 
bly were sitting. By this time, great num- 
bers of people” were assembled, and men 
sufficiently bold to enterprise whatever 
might be necessary or expedient. The 
sights were instantly ext Inguished, and one 
¢aptain Wadsworth, c ° Hartford, in the 
most silent and secret manner, carried off 
the charter, and secreted it in a large hol- 
fow tree, tronting the house of the Hon. 
Samuel Wyllys, “then one of the magis- 
trates of the colony. ‘The people appear- 
ed all peaceable and orderly. The can- 
dies were officiously re-lighted but the pa- 
tent was gone, and no discovery could be 
made of it, or of the person who had con- 


veyed itaway. Sir Edmund assumed the 


government, and the records of the colo- 


(May, 


ny were closed in the following words :— 

««¢At a general court at Hartiord, Octo. 
ber 3lIst, “1687, his Excellency, Sir Ed. 
mund Andross, knight, and captai n-cener- 
al and gevernor of his majesty’ 's territories 
and dominions in New-England, by order 
{rom his majesty, James the second, king 
of England, Scotland, France, and Ire. 
land, the 31st of October, 1687, took into 
his hands the government of the colony of 
Connecticut, it being, by his majesty, an- 
nexed to Massachusetts, and other colo- 
nies under his excellency’s government.’ ”’ 
—Vol. 1, pp. 371, 372. 


Su’ Edmund then proceeded to re- 
organize the government, according 
to his own plea SUYe 3 and this outra- 
geous usurpation, was characterized 
by the most flasrant violations hoot 


justice, and Rumanity. The clergy 


soon found themselves to be ihe pars 
ticular objects of the governor ’s high 
displeasure. He not ouly suspended 
the laws for their support, but t meanly 
deprived them of a customary perqui- 
site, by vesting the power of solemn- 
izing marriages, exclusively in the 
magistrates ; and even went so far, 
as to threaten the people, “ that if 
they resisted his will, their meeting- 
houses should be taken from them, 
and that any person, who should give 
two pence to a non-conformist miuls- 
ter, sheuld be punish a.” 

But while this unfeeling minion of 
despotism was trampling on the rights 
of the colonies; * while,’ as Dr. 
Trumbull forcibly observes, ** the peo- 
ple had prayed in vain to an earthly 
monarch. their petitions had been more. 
successtully presented to a higher 
throne.” A glorious revolution, in 
10668, deprived the infatuated James 
of his crown, banished him from his 
kingdom, and elevated the Prince o! 
Orange ‘ie the place which he had so 
unworthily filled. The news of this 
happy change, while it gave joy to the 
inhabitants of Ne w-England, vas like 
a death-warrant to Sir E dmund. ‘The 
inhabitants of Boston, and its vicini- 
ty, flew to arms,made themselves mas- 
ters of the castle, seized the governor 
and his council, and restored the ad- 
ministration to the authorities, w hich 
the people had constituted. 


















Connecticut was not slow in reas- 

serting her chartered rights 5 in pro- 
claiming William and Mary with the 
“sual ceremonies 3 and in acconipany- 
ing her congr enddeatous witha humble 
petition, that her charter might be 
considered, and reinain, as the con- 
stitutional protector of her posses- 
sions and privileges. High legal au- 
thorities being consulted on the sub- 
ject, gave it as their opinion, that 
nothing which had taken place could 
invalidate that important instrument, 
and the petition preva ailed. 

In the war with France, which im- 
mediately followed the accession of 
W iHliam, the colonies, by reason of 
their proximity to the ‘Preach seitle- 
meuts in Canada, were necessarily 
ivolved; and it appears from the 
history, that Connecticut took her 
full share, and incurred great expense, 
in repelling the incursions of the ene- 
my. In 1093, she had to encounter 
a fresh invasion of her chartered 
rights, by Benjamin Fletcher, govern- 
or of New-York, who undertook to 
exercise the power which had been 
vested in him by the crown of Eng- 
land, to command the whole milit: wy 
force of the colonies. He repaired 
to Hartford, in October, demanded 
the submission of the Connecticut 
militia to his supreme control, and 
then tendered a commission to gov- 
ernor ‘Lreat, which was prompily re- 
jected. Fletcher next ordered his 
commission aud instructions to be 
read, to the train bands, which were 
assembled in Larttord; but met with 
such a spirited opposition, that he 
thought proper to desist, and soon af- 
ier left the colony. 

fn October, 1698, it was resolved 
inat the General Assembly should 
consist of two houses, the magistrates 
end deputies, having always till that 
time, sat and acted together. Near 
the close of William’s reign, a new 
conspiracy was formed against the 
chartered liberties of Connecticut, by 
Dudley and Cornbury, the Roy: ul 
“overnors of Massachusetts and New- 
Y ork, who wished to extend their re- 
spective jurisdictions. This conspi- 
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racy was warmly abetted by per- 
sons of influence, on bol sides of the 
Ailantic, and every art was employ- 
ed, year after year, in the next reign, 
to procure a revocation of the char- 
ter. But Connecticut so ably and 
firmly defended her rights, and was so 
cordially seconded by her friends in 
England, particularly by Sir Henry 
Ashurst, that although she was great- 
ly distressed and impoverished, by 
ihis controversy, and by the assis- 
tance which she was required to give 
New-York and Massachusetts, against 
the French and Indians, she, in the 
end, gained her point, and preserved 
her charter. After giving a minute 
and aflecting narrative of the events 
just referred to, Dr. ‘Trun:bull closes, 
with the following pious and sensible 
observations : 


“ These low circumstances, these mis- 
representations, abuse, and dangers, from 
their enemies, our venerable ancestors en- 
dure: pd with an exemplary patience and 
magnanimity. Under the pressure of ail 
this expe nse and danger, they cheertully 
supported the gospel ministry and ordinan- 
ces, in their respective towns and parishes. 
They contemplated their dangers and de- 
liverances with wonder and thanksgivi ing, 
rejoiced in the enjoyment of their privi- 
leces, andin the divine care and benefi- 
cence.”—Vol. I], pp. 428, 429. 


The progress of manufactures was 
so slow in Connecticut, that in 1713, 
there was but one clothier in the colo- 
ny. ‘Phe first printing press was es- 
tablished at New-London, in 1714, 
by Mr. ‘Timothy Green. 

The early settlers of New-Eng- 
land, were strongly impressed with 
the belief, that the’ country abounded 
with mines of the precious metals 3 
and it was supposed that two of these 
subterraneous treasuries had been dis- 
covered, in Connecticut, about the 
year 1712. The proprietors were 
incorporated, and otherwise encour- 
aged by the Assembly; but happily 
these golden dreams soon vanished, 
and men were recalled from damp 
and gloomy caverns, to the cultiva- 
tion of the soil. A single mine, like 
those in South America, would have 
ruined the colony, 
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In 1715, the fears of Connecticut 
were again revived, by anew attack 
upon her charter, which, though con- 
ducted with great force and ability 
by her enemies, was successfully re- 
pelled by her friends and agents. 

Chapter sixth, vol. 2d, gives a suc- 


cinct and highly interesting view, of 
the incorporation and settlement of 


more than twenty towns, chieily in 
the county of Litchfield, between the 
years 1704 and 1762; but we have 
no room for extracts. ‘There is one 
fact, however, which deserves to be 
recorded, in every allusion to tiis 
part of the history of Connecticut 

In most of these towns, reserv: 1tlons 
were made, for the support of reli- 
gion, and for the encouragement of 
learning. 

fn the war, which broke out be- 
tween i*rance and Spain on tiie one 
side, and Great Britain on the other, 
in 1739, Connecticut was not behind 
her sister colonies, in zeal and activi- 
ty, for the general defence. ‘The us- 
sembly voted at one time, to raise a 
thousand men for the service, which 
was considerably more than her aver- 
ace proportion, and to hasten the 
levy, offered the extraordinary bounty 
of ‘thirty pounds, for every soldier 
who would enlist. 

‘Lo resist the encroachments of the 
French, which threatened the 
subjugation of the colonies, when war 
was again declared against that rest- 
Jess and ambitious power, by Great 
Britain, in 1755, a 
soine of the principal gentlemen, from 
the respective colonial jurisdic ‘tious, 
met at Albany, and “ee . * that 
a grand council should | e formed. of 
members chosen by the asseinblies, 
and sent from all the colonies, which 
council, with a governor general, to 
be appoiuted by the crown, should 
be empowered to make genera! laws, 
and to raise money in all the co Kk es 
for the defence of the whole.” To this 
plan, the commissioners from Con- 
necticut were decidedly opposed, and 
the assembly went so far, as to ap- 
point an agent with full powers, to 
remonstrate against any pciition, 


total 


convention of 


{ May. 


which might be presented to parlia- 
ment, in favour of such a union. dut 
this precaution proved quite unneces- 
sary. Lhe crown was by far too 


je ‘alous of the growing strenoth ot the 


colonies, to entrust them with such 
dangerous powers. Connecticut, 
however, that she might net seem to 
be wanting in zeal for the common 
safety, raised considerably more than 
her quota of men for the service, and 
is acknowledged to have borne an 
active and honorable part, in that se- 
vere and sanguinary struggle, which 
terminated in the subjugation of Can- 
ada,and all the other dependencies of 
france, on the Eastern side of the 
Mississippi. 

tn bringing down the history of 
Coonecticut, from the close of this 
war, 1 3763, to 1774, Dr. Trum- 
bull has given an interesting sketch 
of the war with the Southern and 
Western Indians, which broke out g- 
hout that time, and spread general 
consternation, through the frontier 
settlements of Pe unsv lv: mia, Mlary- 
land, and Virginia; followed by a 
brief account of las has been gener- 
ally called the Susquehannah  pur- 
chase, and of the important advanta- 
ces which the state has obtained by 
extending her claims to the West. 
vinich secured to her thi it large and 
fertile tract on the South side of Lak 
cries wiich has smece been sold,a 
cenverted into a fund for the sup- 


port of si loots. 
Thouch we have dwelt much lJon- 
ger upou the civil history of Connect- 


icut, than we intended, weare con- 
scious of having passed over ma- 
ny facts and incidents, highly hon- 
orable to the character of the early 
seitiers, and calculated, in no ordina- 
rv degree, to excite the gratitude of 
all their enlichtened and pious de- 
scendants, to Him who gave their an- 
cestors Wisdom to discern the true 1- 
terests of the colony; a disposition 
to secure these interests by just and 
equal laws: courage to defend their 
rights and immunities against every 
attack, whether open or secret, and 
ultimate success in all their perilous 
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struggles, with “ foes without, and 
foes within.” Reserving our review 
of the ecclesiastical history, contained 
‘i these volumes, for our next num- 
ber, we shall close for the present, 
with the following animated appeal 
‘9 the sons of the Pilgrims. 


« Who can contemplate the hardships, 
lal Ors; and dangers of our ancestors, their 
self-denial, magnanimity, firmness, and 
nevseverance in defending their just 
jights, and the great expense, though they 
were poor, at which they maintained and 
transmitted the fairest fe mervpsenen to us, 
and not highly esteem aud venerate their 
characters? If they had some impertfec- 
tions, yet had they not more excelle neies, 
and did not they effect greater things, for 
themselves and posterity, than men have 


cenorally done ? Is it possibile te review 
the sufferings, dangers, expense of blood 
and treasure. with whiels our invaluable 
liberties. civil and re i vious, have been 
transmitted to us, and not to esteem them 
precious ¢ Not most v igilantly and vigor- 


ously ‘defend them? Shall we not at all 
hazards, maintain and perpetuate them ? 
Can we contemplate the sobriety, w isdom, 
integrity, industry, econorny, public y iit, 


peaccableness, good order, and other vir- 
tues, by which this republie hath arisen 
trom the smallest beginnings, to its pres- 
ent strength, apulence, beauty and re- 


spect bilit y,and not adimire t! hose virtues ? 
Not be convinced of their hig ch impor- 
fance to society 2? Shatl we not make 
And by the constant 


them our own 7 prac- 


tice of them, hand down our distinenish- 
ed liberties, dignitv, and a to the 
bat, ~+ ae) eee 

gil rn ASSES 4 Vol. L Pp- 454, 


WORKS OF BARLASS. 
(Concluded from page 197. ) 


A perusal of the sce esan-ialg 
between Mr. Barlass. and the Rev. 
Join Newton, has aliorded us much 
pleasure. ‘To few men have the eyes 
of the christian world been turned 
with more interest and affection, than 
fo Mr. Newton. ‘The particulars of 
his eventful ite—his early wicked- 
ness, his subsequent reformation, and 


the blessing vouchsafed to his la- 
bours, have excited, in turn, wonder, 
pity, pleasure, and gratitude. Weare 


confident, therefore, that no apology 
is necessary for I: Lying x before our rea- 
ders, almost without note or ec: ynment, 
h extracts the correspun- 


wlas 38 from 
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dence before us, and which was neve 
er before published, as will make 
them better acquainted with the his- 
tory and opinions of that remarkable 
mai. 

Mr. Barlass, while a student in 
theology, perused the “ Authentic 
Narrative” of Mr. Newton, and in- 
fluenced by a peculiar regard for his 
character, and a desire to know more 
of the history of his life, ventured to 
write to him. Mr. N. was not dis- 
pleased with the intrusion, and kind- 
ly engaged in a correspondence with 
the young stranger, answered his en- 
quiries, and gave him his very friendly 
and excellent advice.* 

It appears, that after Mr. Barlass 
engaged in the duties of the ministry, 
he found his health materially affec- 
ted, by his attendance upon them.— 
Mr. Newton being an advocate of the 
mode of extemporaneous preaching 
and supposing that the labour of wri- 
ting sermons was a principal cause of 
Nir. B’s ill health, recommended to 
him to adopt the former method.— 
That Mr. B. might not su; ppose hina 
insensible to the dangers of a first at- 
tempt,and toa recurrence of these dan- 
gers in subsequent practice, he gives 
him an account of the mortification to 
which the mode of preaching which 
le recommended, had subjected him- 
self. 


fy first essay as a preacher, was in a 
Pin: 4, meeting-ho suse, at Leeds, in 
Yorkshire, in the year 1758. 1 do not 
know that I hada very overw eening opin- 
ion of my own al bilities; £ feared and 
trembled abundantly, but [ was determin: 
ed to set offextempore. I did so. I op- 

‘ned my discourse w ith a passable exordi- 
um, divided my subject into four heads 
had subdivisions under each ’ my mind, 
and was beginning to think Ishould do 
pretty well. But bef Lore > | oF spoken t teil 
minutes, 1 was stop Pp ved, like Hannibal up 
on the ii. My ideas iorsook me, dark 
ness and confusion filled up their place. | 
stood on a precipice, and could not ad- 
vance astep forward. I[ stared at the peo 
ple,andthey at me. But I remained as 


ed 


* It does not appear at what time, the cor- 
respondence commenced; propably, iu 
the year 1774. The last of Mr. Newton’s 
letters ts dated Nov. 4th, 1784 
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silent as Friar Bacon’s head, and was forc- 
ed to come down re infecta. My two 
worst enemies, self and Satan, seized me 
at the bottom of the stairs. I hope the 
Lord has forgiven the abominations of my 
heart, which showed themselves on that 
oceasion. 

‘‘ This experiment seemed; at the time, 
fully to convince me, not only of temerity, 
but that I was absolutely unable to preach 
extempore, that [ever should be so, and 
that I might as well attempt to fly. I then 
began to compose, and my next essay (in 
another place) was witha written sermon. 
Twas not so much afraid this time, for I 
knew I could read, if my eyes did not sud- 
denly failme. Solread them a sermon. 
The moment I began, my eyes were rivet- 
ed to the book, trom a fear which got 
hold of me, that if I looked off, 1 should 
noi readily find the line again. eee 
with my head hanging down; (for I am 
near sigited) and fixed like a statue, I con- 
ned over my lesson, like a boy learning to 
read, but I did not step till came to ‘the 
end. I think Iwas rather more out of 
conceit with myself this time than the 
former. What was tobe done next? | 
had tried the two extremes to httle pur- 
pose, and there seemed to me to be no 
medium between them. I looked sorrow- 
fully at my sermon bock, and said, 

‘¢ Nee tecum, nec sine te 

‘‘T began to think my views to the min- 
istry were presumpiuous. I thought at 
least, that if the Lord was pleased to ae- 
cept my desire to serve him, he would not 
accept my service, because I had been so 
vile a creature ; as he accepted David's 
desire to build his house, but did not em- 
ploy him because he had shed biood. And 
yet, notwithstanding all disappointments 
and discouragements, he was pleased at 
length to admit me into his vineyard, and 
fo open my mouth.”’—pp. 579, 580. 


Such, however, was Mr. Newton’s 
opinion of the excellence of the extem- 
goraneous method, that he persevered 
in his attempts until they were crown- 
ed with no ordinary degree of success. 


ee Af length the Lord put in my heart to 
have ameeting for a few select friends in 
my own house on the Lord’s day evening, 
which I continued for about the last three 

years I lived at Liverpool. And in these 
exercises he was pleased in some measure 
to openmy mouth. When I came to Ol- 
ney, and long afterward, I used to write 
about as much as Ihave now written, 
(about two octavo pages) upon the texts 
before I preached ; but for some years 
past, I have seldom written a page. Very 
often, cannot fix upon my text before I 
aim ju the pulpit: aud have frequently be- 
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gun, When I have known no more what ¢ 
should say, or how I should handle the 
subject, than any of the people before me ; 
and this not of choice, or through indo. 
lence, but of necessity. Andatsome a 
seasons, so far as I can judge of myself, 
have preached to as much advante age, . 3 
I had studied my sermon fora month. Va- 
rious have been the methods my Wise and 
gracious Lord has taken, to break down 
my spirit of self-dependence, and to hide 
pride from me. Of all the maxims I have 
met with about preaching, I most admire 
that of Luther, Bene precasse, est bene stu. 
diisse. 

“Ifmy mind was ina right frame to- 
wards tne Lord, I think I should not be 
creatly embarrassed if called to preach at 
five minutes war ning to the most respect- 
able congregation. “But often it is other- 
wise with me, and lam force ed to venture, 
with my heart sadly out efiune. How o t- 
ten, and how justly, might he stop my 
mouth, and put me to shame before the 


people ! But he is mercitui.”—pp. 567, 
O88, 


Mr. Newion had a 
his entire dependence upon God ;— 
but the dtsappoin tment which at- 
tended his first essay, was not the 
only one to wiich he was sub- 
jected. 


deep sense of 


‘ However, I should tell you, that long 
after he had given me some liberty oi 
speech, and not man} y years ago, at Olney, 
in the midst of my own people, and be- 
fore a full congregation, my mouth was 
stoppe -dagain. ‘That is, my mind was so 
eontused, I only talked nonsense, and 
thonght it my duty to teil the people i 
could not preach, because the Lord su 
pended his assistance. I therefore priaadl 
ped, and told them so. When I had made 
this acknowledgement, [had liberty again, 
only Lcould not resume the subject [ had 
been upon. But PT spoke freely on what, 
had happened, and perhaps it was one of 
our best opportunities. It was soto me 
My pride was kept down, my mind per- 
fectly composed, and I went home as easy 
as if the whole parish had admired my 
serm< yl. 

“Many exercises have I had about preach- 
ing; noram[l wholly without them still 
{must add,I do not wish to be gnite 
free. To be an extempore preacher, with 
some degree of acceptance and populart 
ty, is an ensnaring situation. It affords 
much grounds for the workings of pride 
and seli-complaisance, and therefore it is 
amercy if the Lord is pleased to give us 
frequent proofs of our own inability, noi- 
withstanding what we can do when he 
puts forth his power in us. Experience 
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likewise proves, that we do not always 
preach best when we are most pleased 
“vith our own doings, at least if we account 
‘t the best preaching when we are most 
»ceful. Such I think should be the stand- 
ard. When is a fisherman’s best fishing- 
time? I think, not when he has the neat- 
est rods, hooks, or lines, nor even when 
he has the pleasantest weather, but when 
he catches the greatest quantity of good 
fishes. When we have made a pcor ser- 
mon, and are almost afraid or ashamed to 
look our hearers in the face, the Lord may 
put forth his power in our weakness, aud 
work great things by our lite sermon.— 
When we think we have done bravely, 
and pleased the people’s ears, and sentthem 
home to praise the fine discourse, their 
hearts may be quite unaffected. If we 
were perfectly mortified to self, we should 
submit to be pitied or laughed at by the 
bulk of a congregetion, ifwe might but be 
usefulto afew. And we should be dis- 
satisfied with the applause of all, except we 
could be serviceable to some. I wish any 
thing Ihave hastily written may encour- 
nge you. I long to hear that you are freed 
from the drudgery of committing your 
cermons tomemory. Llong to hear that 
you are an extempore preacher. It will 
save a deal of time, which might be em- 
ployed to better purposes. But I would 
not be impatient. LI hope the Lord will 
lead and gnide you to whatis best. Lonly 
say, If you can believe, you shall be estab- 
lished.—pp. 580, 581. 


“Vet you may begin gradually. Con- 
tinne to write your sermons, only abridge 
the quantity. When you have fixed your 
scheme and plan, as you proceed to write 
on the several particulars, leave room, 
sometimes under one head, sometimes un- 
der another, for such enlargement as the 
Lord shali afford you at the time of preach- 
ing. You will probably find some of these 
additions the most animated, acceptable, 
and noticed parts of your discourse. And 
this will encourage you to go on, writing 
less, and speaking more. It is thus some 
people learn to swim. Man, by nature, is 
buoyant, and as capable of swimming as 4 
Wack. But people at first are afraid of the 
water, and think swimming is an acquired 
art. Whereas the chiet art is, by practice 
to get rid of those fears, which, by bereav- 
ing us of confidence and presence of mind, 
make that impracticable, which would 
otherwise be easy.- A young swimmer, 
Surrounded with corks, as he stands ready 
to jump into the waiter, is an emblem of a 
preacher, mounting the pulpit with his 
sermon in his pocket, or in his head. Yet 
? would not hastily take the youth’s corks 
away: let him begin so, by degrees he 
will venture with less quantity of cork, 
and at length without any. Why should 
"Of preachers do the same, but be enenim- 
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bered with their corks to the end of life,’” 
—p. 578. 


It is not our intention to enter in- 
to the question respecting tlte compar- 
ative excellence of the mode of 
preaching extempore, and that of 
preaching written sermons. Many 
arguments could be produced for ei- 
ther practice, and many names be 
cited. It is probable, that in some 
situations, one method may be prefer- 
able, while, in others, a different prac- 
tice would be judicious. The charac- 
ter of the preachery and of the audience, 
and the nature of the subject, must be 
taken inte consideration. The ad- 
vantages furnished by the mode of 
extemporaneous preaching for produc- 
ing an effect upon an audience, give 
ita peculiar recommendation. We 
are inclined, however, to believe that 
in the praises so liberally bestowed, 
upon this method, and which are, 
from time to time, called forth by a 
recital of its effects, there is danger of 
undervaluing a mode of preaching, 
which, in not unfrequent instances, 
excites the attention, and fastens con- 
viction upon the conscience of a nu- 
merous assembiy. It is related oi 
Edwards, that, without gesture, and 
with an eye rarely diverted from his 
notes, he would command the undi- 
vided attention of his audience, and 
hold their minds bound to the con- 
templation of simple truth. Where 
this can be accomplished, where, 
without extraneous aid,—the piercing 
eye, the impassioned manner, and 
ail ‘the pomp and circumstance’ of 
eloquence, an audience receives in- 
struction, and conviction, the trinmph 
of truth is great.* 





*The following singular mandate oi 
King Charles II. niay not be uninteresting 
to our readers. It is taken from the Statutes 
oi the University of Cambridge, (Eng ) 
p- 300. 


Vice Chancellor and Gentlemen, 
Whereas his Majesty is informed, that 
the practice of reading sermons is general- 
ly taken by the preachers before the Uni- 
versity, and therefore continues even be 
fore himself: 
Mis majesty hath commanded me ta 
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As Mr. Barlass, and Mr. Newton, 
belonged to different communions, 
they gave each other their sentiments 
concerning the constitution and state 
of their respective churches. ‘Lhe 
following are extracts from the letters 
of Mr. Barlass, who ‘ entered the 
ministry in connexion with the Anti- 
burgher Seceders.’ 


“Presbyterians look upon it 
distinguished privilege of the 
Christ, that the people have a right to 
choose their own pastors—to try the spi 
its, whether they be of God. But the 
Church of Scotland was deprived of this 


sol , tha an ~petpnrine “aur va ty ¢ 
right by the act restoring las patronages : 


and her courts of judicature, instead of 


seeking the repeal of this act, have pro 
moted the execution of it in all its rigour, 
disregarding the complaints of the pe ople, 
and decidia: x every contested settlement in 
favour of the patron's pretensions. In- 
stances of this could be mentioned which 
would amaze you. The people of a parish 
not far distant, struccled in the keenest 
mianner against the presentee for seven 
years—at last he was settled, and, like 
many of thers, commenced stipend gather- 
r.—p. 530. 


eceders testify against the decision 
Assembly about a book 
of Modern Divinity, 
villhave seen: thev 
techenies tto it, as if it 
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articular appropria- 
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soraers of the late times. fe iehelly laid 
1 4? j ais vs ef re lolitar 
aside, and that the said preachers delive 
thely sevinons, both in Latin, and In tne- 


lish, by memory without book ; asheing a 


way of preaching which his Majesty judg- 
_ agreeable to the use of foreign 
urches, to the custom of the university, 
and to the nature ot that holy exercise. 
And that his mains cominands in 
these premises ney be duly regarded and 
observed, ais further pleasure ir, that the 
names ot all such ecclesiastical persons as 
shall continue the present s supine and sloth- 
ful way of pre: aching, be trom time to time, 
signified to me by the vice-chancellor for 
the Gime being, On pain oi bis Majesty’s dis- 
pleasure. 
Carnorus Ul. ] 
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tion of faith; the free, unlimited, uncon- 
ditional offer of Christ in the Gospel to 
sinners of mankind as such, the uncondi- 
tionality of the covenant of grace, &c. &c. 
The assem bly cendemned these truths in 
the year t721, if] mind right. This is a 
very meterial part of the testimony of Se. 
ceders. "—p 5380. 


‘Tt was the conduct of the judicatures 
which brought on the secession. Mr. Eb- 
enezer Lirskine having testified with an 
honest freedom against the corrupti ons ot 

nvreh, particularly against an act of 
ly, 1732, vesting the right a elect- 
hlsters, in heriters and elders, that 
hiasmall part of a congregation, in- 
ead of the whole, admitting only some 
Low d's people to a privilege which 

‘had bestowed on them all. Mr. Ers- 

ne laving given so plain a testimony in 
re the Synod of Perth and 

was rebuked by that court for 
« disrespectiully of the judicatures 
the church. ‘in. Eyskine protested 
against this rebuke, as putting a stop to 
thet freedom that the miinmisters of Christ 
ought to use in te fyi if against the sins 
and corruptions of the tim He 
ed to the assembly. ‘Phe assembly 
pointed a commission of their nuniber, to 
take cognizance ot the affair. ti short, 
Mr. Erskine, with two other tministers, 
who joined with bim, were suspended dy 
the commission, trom the exercise of the 


ore 


arduut . 


“DF 
sermon bel 


appeal- 


‘ Conscious of being engaged in a good 
case, these ministers could by no means 
submit to so unjust censure. The conse- 
quence was, thal they were in tact cast 
out of the church, and were obliged 
forin themselves into a Pre nenvtnies . forthe 
exercise of those powers of teaching, ot 
diseiphi and government, which our 
Lord Christ had eomimitted to them. Thus 
the seces On Wasa} 1D after of neces ssulv ; it 
was brought about ra th er by a providen- 
tial train of events, than in conseque q 
any formed design ot those w! 
instruments of it. The Associate Presb 
tery (for that was the name they assumed 
published, in 1758, their Act ‘| 
mony, ia Which they reckon 
the grou nds oi the Lord’s cont: 
the church and the nation. 

‘“The ground ot the secessi 
merely that the judicatures o: 
persisted in their positive corrup 
also that they obstinately retu 
any attention to 
tion Which had been formerly attah 


+1 
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particularly in that remarkable perio. 
the histery of the Church of athe nigh he- 
tween 1638 and 1650. The exampte ot our 
forefathers, at that time subordi ina ie tothe 
criptares of tr ith, was the model whica 
\ssociate Pre ssbytery had constantty 

iew. Ou this plaa they drew up a 

” $i nblic and persouat, 
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acknowledged the obligation of the solemn 
covenant that had been entered into by 
our fathers, and framed a bond suited to 
their own situation, in which they take the 
Lord for their God, they take Christ for 
tneir Saviour, his righteousness for the on- 
ty ground of their hope, his word for their 
oniv rule, and his Spirit for their guide, 
and bind themselv es by oath to serve him 
froma principle of gratitude and thank- 
fulness, and partic ularly to cleave to the 
testimony thev had engaged in against the 
errors and corruptions of the times. 
“ The ministers first entered into this 
pond, and then they proposed to admit 
the people of their” respective congrega- 
tions to join init. This resolution led the 
ministers to inquire whether the people 
were involved in any oaths inconsistent 
with the bond. tn censequence of this 
inquiry, one of the ministers moved, ata 
mecting, in 1744, thatthe religious clause 
of eine 3urgess outlis should be taken in- 
10 consideration. About this time, their 
number be ing considerably inereased, they 
divided themselves into three Presbyte: ries 
sivordinate to their general me eting, 
which took the name ofthe Associate Sy- 


vod, In 1746 there was a great deal of 
re soning in the Synor d, on the relicious 
ause of soine Burgess cities. ‘The clause 


isin these words: «1 protess and allow 
with my heart the true religion presently 
prote sed within this realm, and autboris- 
ed by the -thereot. The Sy nod } 

ed an act, declaring that this oat! was in- 
consistent with the bond they had entered 
into, and with their present state oi seces- 
sion trom the church nes by law 
‘The ministers. who were afterwards eal 
Burghers, trom thetr 
gess oath, ente aad their protest against 
| Is — yn of the )' nod. Their opposi- 
tion in creased till it brought on a sepata- 


ceded 


ass- 


law 


defence of the Bur- 


tion between the parties, so that there are 
nowtwo di! Terent hodies ot Sececde! : each 
of therm has its Presbvteries. and each an 


nod > 


testimony.’ —pp. 
~ oS a 


As sociate Sy 
to the same 


both pretend to adhere 
mn 


> ~ >.) s 
53] , JIm> Joo. 


‘* Asto the aversion to Episcopacy com- 
mon among religious people here, 
cially Seceders, | cannot sav but they of- 
ten carry it too, too tar. But let it be con- 
stlered what sort of an Episcopacy the 
Seots got a taste of in the last century. 
Hor wv much blood was shed. What dread- 
ful tyranny was used to introduce and es- 
lablish it! What profligate lives did both 
the bi shops and lower elergy lead, and 
how bloody were they! With -~ asure, 


esne- 
i 


f excep! from the lest my favorite Letgh- 
‘on. Woaat a valuable, religious, sweet, 


and sir ple writer is he. , am quite en- 
amov ed with his work By the by, 
Bishop Leighton B-tcsigngt enter into 
dhe views of his brethren. He bore with 
them, prayed for them, tried to reclaim 
them; but.at length was obliged to leave 
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them. He entirely left them, I think, 
twelve years before his death. Indeed 
the West of Scotland is stored with marks 
of premise vengeance. [I know many 
good and worthy men in your church ab- 
horthese cruelties as much as we can do, 
but it is hard to bring the common people 
here to think so. Another thing which 
helps to keep up the aversion, is the ac- 
count of our trading people, when they re- 
turn from England. They bri ing down but 
sorry enough accounts of ihe lower order 
of your clergy. Now, to hear of a drunk- 
en clergyman, or one accustomed to 
swearing, appears (as it really is) a terrible 
thing to our people. Though many of 
our corrupt clergy lere are very far trom 
adoring the Gospel by their walk and 
practice, yet, except in rare instances, 
they preserve outward decency. ‘They 
indeed act not like Christians, but, as we 


say, they act like gentlemen. The Epis- 
copals, who are still among us, are far 


from e ndearing the scheme. or party to us. 
We have some meetings of them in our 
trading towns. They are here divided in- 
to, Jurants and Non-Jurants The Jurants 
qualiiy to the government, and are on the 
eame footing with Episcopals in England. 
Non-Jurants, so called, they 
not qualliv, are avowed friends to the 
old wicked cause ot the Pretender. ‘Dhey 
are rank Arminians, ii not Socinians. They 
have little learning, and less holiness. 1b 
am very well acquainted with nine or ten 
Non- -Jurant clergy, and never conid leave 
their company, without praving. From 
may the good Lord always 

Providence 


to their scheme 


because 


SUCN TInisters. 
+ ; 
Scotland. te 


. > 
Very tast. 
7. 


Sees 
king rt uin 1 


Mr. Newton, is equally communi 
cative with his correspondent. 


At Olney, (and it is much the same ip 
ali the parishes where the Lerd has placed 
awakened ministers) we are Ecclesia in- 
tra Eeclesiam. | preach to many, but those 
whose heart the Lord touches, are the peo 
ple of my peeulir charge. Though I have 
no unthoritative jurisdiction over them, 
yet the Lord gives me that weight by the 
word of the ministry, that they are, in 
general, as much unwilling to grieve me, 
as if Lwas armed with the pienitede of 
ecclesiastical power. Indeed T desire ne 
nower minister, but what | derive 
from the power of the word upon thet: 
consciences. Ido not seem to rule them, 
but when my desire is known, it is seldom 
crossed, and | believe many ot them could 
not sleepin their beds, if they though 
they had displeased me. And though # 
have not a positive right by my office as 2 
clergyman, to exciude any from the Lord's 
table; yet he has been please dso to enforce 
what Ihave said fom the pulpit, that few 
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come thither without my approbation.— 
Perhaps there are not many assemblies in 
the kingdom, where there are fewer come 
to that ordinance, whom the minister 
would wish absent, than at Olney. So 
that without any explicit discipline, the 
end which discipline should aim at, is, ina 
tolerable degree, answered. On the other 
hand, my superiors in the church, leave 
me at full liberty to preach and manage, 
within my own parish, as I please. The 
bishop usually comes into the neighbour- 
hood once in three years, the archdeacon 
annually. At those times I wait on them, 
answer to my name, dine with them, and 
then return home. And this is all the 
weight of church power that I feel. Ex- 
cept for about four days in three years, I 
know no more of asuperior, than if I was 
an archbishop myself.”—pp. 544, 548. 


‘¢ The parishes in England, where the 
people choose their ministers, are coinpar- 
atively few. The most are appointed by 
patrons. But the creat Head of the church 
has the supreme patronage. And Gospel 
ministers are here and there brought into 
both sorts of places. Fven in Cambridge 
we have two faithful and able parochial 
ministers. The number of Gospel preach- 
ersin our church is greatly upon the in- 
crease; several valuable young men are 
ordained every quarter—pei yhaps not peal 
er than twenty er thirty in a year. id 
now and then we _— of a minister aw - 
ened in his ewn pa after a course of 
years spent with any any regard to the 
souls of his people, or any skill to teach 
them. Some persons, w ho have taken 
pains to get the best inform: ation they can, 
think we have now more than three hun- 
dred Gospel preachers fixed in parishes—- 
the most of them are etiher curates or lee- 
turers; but we bave a good ninnber of 
beneficed clergymen among them, and in 
some places a considerable work. Lon- 
con is highly favonred. But though we 
have many good preachers, multitudes of 
hearers, and many excellent Christians, 
there is likewise abundance of light pro- 
fessors, and I think a general complaint, 
that the ordinances, though blessed to the 
edification of Lelievers, are not signaliy 
owned to the conversion of siuners.’”— 
p. 605. 


Men of real religion are the friends 
of free enquiry. With genuine faith, 
is connected a sacred regard to rea- 
son, as that which, with the scrip- 
tures for a guide, decides, what are 
the doctrines we must embrace, and 
what the duties we must perform.— 
Mr. Newton, was a true Protestant, 
and, with the meekness for which he 
was distinguished, could yet reject 


che idea of dictating to others, or of 


having others dictate to him, in mat. 
ters of religious faith, in such language 
as the following. 


“ The Lord by his apostle says, Let ey- 
ery one be persuaded in his own mind. 
and how dares zeal say otherwise? Yet 
many true believers are so much under 
the spirit of self and prejudice, that they 
verily mean to do the Lord service, by sub- 
stituting their own commands in the room 
fo his. And they see no harm in saying, 
You must think and act as I do, subscribe 
my paper, and worship im my way, or 
else, though I hope the Lord has received 
you, I think it my duty to keep my dis- 
tance from you. ‘this assuming dictating 
Spirit, appears to me, to be Popery, though 
amongst us in a Protestant form ; indeed 
the root and source from whence most of 
ine Popish abominations have sprung.— 
Jt is pretty much the same to me, whether 
the Scriptures are locked up from me or 
not, if L must read them with another per- 
son's eyes. I think we have ail an equal 
right to judge for ourselves, and that we 
are no more bound to follow implicitly the 
sic volumus, sic Juberous, or the sic arbitra- 
mur of a bench of Bishops, ora board ot 
Independents, or a General Assembly, 
than of a conclave of Cardinals. What 
an unexpected digression have [run into! 
} will not apoiogize for it, for I did not in. 
tend a word of this when I took up my 
nom and now it is done, I cannot give 

‘gua better proof of my esteem and good 
opinion, than by sending itto you. Itisa 
sign 1 do not think ali Seceders are alike 
come people would think I talk like a So- 
cinian. Dut Ll have nothing to do with 
those that are withont: 1 think only ot 
those who are awakened. enlightened, 
and tauzht of God, and are expressly warn- 
ed not to call any man master upon earth. 
Hlad my provide ntial call been clear. ! 
think Tcould have joined with almost any 
party that hold the Head, provided they 
would have allowed me the peaceable ex 
ercise Of my private judgment, and not ex- 
pect me to fight for the peculiarities of the 
party, as though they were De Jure Divi 
no. ForasT claim a right ef thinking for 
myself, mv Pin sed obliges me to allow 
ihe same to others.’’—pp. 599, 60Qv. 


‘The catholicism of both the writ- 
ters appears in a very interesting 
light. ‘They were both, men of truly 
liberal views. ‘They considered them- 
selves as members of the great chris- 
tian community, and were therefore 
far from being the partisans of a sect. 
Raised by such feelings to an envia- 
ble eminence, which “the rude blasts 
of party were not permitted to visit, 
and enjoying the pure and blissful 
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jight of truth, they looked abroad up- 
on the christian host, and were indif- 
ferent whether a man was ‘of Paul, 
or Apollos, or Cephas,’ provided he 


was ‘of Christ.2. The catholicism 
of these men, however, is as far re- 
moved from indifference to truth, as 
from bigotry. Mr. Barlass writes 


¢hius : 


« Let every man be persuaded in his 
own mind, isa noble rule. [ know not 
how it is, Ithink myself no bigot, and yet 
} cannot adopt the sentiments of those 
nien, however much I esteem them other- 
wise, Who regard the various forms of 
ehurch government contended for, as alt 
equally agreeable to the Scripture, or 
€ uail y conducive to the desired end: 
neither dare I regard with a tota! indiffer- 
ence the doctrinal questions w hich are 
agitated among them w io hold the foun- 
dation. And yet believe me, dear Sir, it 
‘fives me the same pleasure to hear that 


souls are gathered to Christ among you as 
if it were among ourselves. It God be 
hee) , Christ prea hed, and souls be 


‘ed. 1 do and will re ejvice. I assure you, 
: wish to regard the interest of no party 
eny farther than itis the interest of Christ. 
I wish to know the truth as it isin Jesus; 
to know it in its purity, without any mix- 
ture of fa To know the truth 
itis in Paul or Peter, or in the most emi- 
nent saint that ever lived, is to know it in 
the streams only, where it may be mingled 
with some corruptions, but to know the 
truth, as it is in Jesus, is to know itin the 
fountain where it is absolutely impossible 
crror can ever come. Engaged in the 
search of truth, I would never wish to 
ask how it isin this or the other great and 
ian, but how itis in Jesus.”—pp. 


lop hood. 


< od 


993, | 55d, 


The following are extracts from 
she letters of Mr. Newton. 


* For myself, though I am sure i ain 
where his own hand of providence placed 
it, and had reasons which | trust he ap- 
i roves, for exercis ing my ministry in our 

stablishment, yet | do not consider my- 
self as ap propriate dl 3 any party ; and ha 
the openings of his providence so guided 
ine, I believe L could, with equal cheer- 
fulness, have served him either in the 
jg of Scotland, or among the Sece- 
vers, and been very well ¢ ontent. without 
cith ler hierarchy or surplice. My chief 
cificulty would have been to join with 
any, who are for confining the church of 
Vhrist within their own limits.”—p. 543. 


“ We have bigots (0d men | hope in 
the main) of all de *nominations, and afew 
»! 2 Woe re €ri 


le: rege d epir it. err} if) . in ile th; ay 
} who, wh 16) 
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follow their light, and wish to approve 
themselves to their own Master, are wil- 
ling to receive others, as He receives 
themselves, without doubtful disputations, 
and consider the exercise of mutual love 
and forbcaranée, as among the we, i 
evidences, and fairest fruits of grace.’ 

p- 543. 


“ T do not wonder that Prelacy appears 
in avery unfavourable light in Scotland, 
us the principal characters who laboured 
to setite it there, and the general strain of 
their conduct, w ‘ould have disparaged the 
cause of the truth itself. And even at present 
the general appearance of the established 
church in England, can have nothing in 
it very inviting to spiritual persons, who 
have not acquired some previous good 
will to it by education.” —pp. 543, 544. 


It was not, however, the great ob- 


ject of these men in their correspon- 


dence,to communicate information, or 
to express their opinions upon sub- 
Consider- 
tag themselves as pilgrims, whose 
path,though long and surrounded with 
temptations, would yet conduct them 
to a better world, they exchanged 
those christian salutations, and mutu- 
ally administered that comfort, which 
would enable them to proceed with 
increased alacrity and delight. The 
first of the following extracts is from 
one of Mr. Barlass’, the other, from 
one of Mr. Newton’s letiers. 


‘If you wanted particular information 
aout any thing, you might mention it, 
and as faras Jay in my power I would en- 
deavour to satisfy you. However, I hearti- 
ly agree with you, when you say that we 
can employ our time and paper to better 
advantage than by disputing about these 
pol ints of government, &c. Yes, let us be 

gin, and try to write about C hrist, a ind our 
subject will never be exhausted. He is 
the best subject for letters of friendship.— 
You can never do me a greater kindness 
than commend Christ to me, and me to 
Christ.” 
“ft think I would give all the world for 
such a measure of faith as you have attain- 
ed; but why say that, since L ask it so lit- 
ile of Christ, whose cift itis. Alas! Ihave 
a sad, deceitful heart ; it is peculiarly de- 
ceittul. f often own my wickedness and 
worthiessness, but am not sure that there 
is not a great deal of pride in my seeming- 
ly humb le acknowledgment of unwoi rthi- 
Bat I still wish to pour out my 
heart to you, just asif I had known you 
all my life. Pardon my freedom, my 
worthy Sir, I like you very much, and 


ness. 
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very mueh like to confide in you. I am 
constantly doubting whether I have an in- 
terest in Christ. Unbelief is strong, and I 
dare say aided by Satan. Complain of 
these enemies to y yous, and T humbly hope, 
to my God and Father.”—p. 542. 


“ Death, as you observe, is a solemn 
subject, and the dying hour will be a sol- 
emn hour. In our common trials Ss, we de- 
rive some support and encouragement 
from our past experience. But no part of 
our past experience can help us to forma 
right couception of what it isto die! It 
will be a perfectly new circumstance, 
guite different trom all we pave known 
before. In vain we employ our imazina- 
tion upon this point ; we can perhaps in 
some measure realize to our thoughts the 
moment before death, but how we shall 
feel, and to what we shal} be introduced, 
the moment afterward, is sot a chee 
There thought fails, the mind shudders 
and —; back, as from the brink ot a pre- - 
cipit That wonderful union between 
soul ame body must be dissolved, but at 
present the soul is at a joss, how it will 
manage When deprived of those or fans, 
which have hitherto been the inlet of all 
iis perceptions. But faith gets over these 
diticuities ‘Though none of our departed 
friends return to tell us how it is, Jesus, 
our best friend, lias died before us, and for 
us. He has taken away the sting that na- 
ture fears. The death of his saints is 
cious in his sight; the time, the place. the 
manner, every circumstance belonzing to 
it, is already appointed by infinite wisdom 
is promised to be with 
approach very pear Jor- 


pre- 
i 


ove; and be 


es. When we 


Ziterar} 


Proposats have been issued for 
publishing in Lexington, Ken. a litera- 
ry, periodical work, to be entitled, the 
Western Revie ww, and Miscellaneous 
Magazine. ‘The work is to be publish- 
ed monthly, at four dollars a year. 


Mr. Walsh has in press, a work en- 
titled, Vindicie Americane 3 intended 
as arefutation of the charges against 
this country, and a vindication of its 
moral, political, and literary character. 


A new edition of Knickerbocker, cor- 
rected and revised by the author, and 
ornamented with engravings from ori- 
ginal designs of Leslie and Allston, is 1p 
yer ess. 
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dan, we shall see the ark of the covenans 
in the waters to keep them: low till we are 
passed over. Abraham went forth, not 
knowing whither he went, it was e nough 
that he knew whom he followed. This 
will be our case, dying will be the last, the 
highest, the crowning act of faith. And 
though our curiosity is not gratified as to 
particulars, vet we know, in general, that 
to be absent from the body is to be pres- 
ent with the Lord. We shall then ins tant- 
ly see him as he is, and we sball then be 
like him and with him for ever. Isa. Is 

IS—L0. Is not this a consumation devout 
ly to be wished?) The Lord help us to die 
daily, and to live every day as though it 
were to be our last: to live while we do 
live, and fillupthe hours as they pass in 
his service, doing all we do for his sake.— 
‘The rest we may cheerfully leave to him, 
who will be sure to do all things well.’”— 


pp. a46, 547. 


Our limits wil not permit us te 
lay more of this correspondence be- 
fore our readers. Its authors § are 
dead, and have left a bright example. 
Mir. Newton, especially, was one up- 
en whose memory we delightto dwell. 
Ife was raised up, by God, for emi- 
pent usefulness in- the church: was 
one of those men who loved chris- 
tians of every name, and of those rare 
men, Whom christians of every name 
loved. In piety, Il! as amiable- 


as well 
ness, he resembled the beloved disci 
ple 


eine. 


The British Naval Chronicle, and 
the Critical Review have been discon- 
tinued, 


A new journal, called “ Revue En- 
cyclonedique,” has appeared | in Paris.— 
Fourteen members of the National In- 
stitute, and other persons of high dis- 
tinction in the Republic of Letters, ars 
among the contributors to the work. 
‘The appearance of the first number o! 
this journal, has excited great expecta 
tions. 


The Committee appointed by the 
Trustees of Williams’ College, to de- 
signate the location of that Institution, 
the removal of which appears to f: 
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probable, have decided unanimously in 
favour of Northampton. 


Whe Sultan Katte Gehry, a prince of 
Mancasus, and who is said to be relat- 
ed the possessor of the Ottoman 
throne, is pursuing his studies in the 
city of Edinburgh. Heis anxi pias to 
p sromote the civilization of his subjects, 
hut considers this object as subordi- 
gate to the great one of introducing in- 
to his native land, the light of ehristian- 
ity. It is probable, therefore, that the 
mountains and vallies of that interes- 
ting country,wil! soon be explored, and 
that its savage inhabitants, will, at no 
remote period, become the followers 
of the Prince of Peace. 


Anelo-Chinese Collere: General Plan 
of an institution forining at Malacca, 
under the superintendence of the Rev. 
Hv. Maine. 


I. The Name. The institution ts 
io be designated, The sdInglo-Chinese 
College. This appellation is thought 
more appropriate than Academy, 
School, or any other name, which oc- 
curred when the plan was originally 
formed. 

Il. The Object. The object of the 
College is the reciprocal cultivation of 
Chinese and European Literature.— 
On the one hand, the Chinese language 
and literature will be minde accessible 
io Europeans ; and on the other hand, 
the English language with European 
literature and science will be made ac- 
eessible to the Ultra-Ganges nations, 
who read Chinese. 
China, Cochiu raat 
onles in the easter: 


These nations are 

the Chinese Col- 
Arc! hipelago, Loo- 
C hoo, Core at, and hon atti. It is hoped, 

uat this course of proceeding will ulti- 
men have a favorable influence on 
the peacesble difusion of christian 
principles, and the general civilization 
of the eastern hemisphere, 

Hi. What the College will afford to 
Students. 1. The Collece will be 
furnished with an extensive finesse 
library, and a collection of all such En 
ropean books as. bear upon its oly j@CL 3 
viz. Books of general literature and 
science, with such as treat of the lat 

guage, history, manners, &c. of the na- 
i above Spe Cc ifed. 

2. European Professors of the Chi- 
nese |; infuage, capable dso of commu- 
nicating rE -uropean learning, and native 
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Chinese Tutors. The European Pro- 
fessors will be Protestants. 

Accommodations in the College 
fora limited number of students, at 
rates hereafter tobe mentioned. Those 
students who maintain themselves, 
may, if they please, lodge in the town 
as is the casein Europe. 

4. A tund will be formed for the 
Maintenance of poor native students. 

%o. To European students the Chi- 
nese language will be taught, for such 
purposes as the students choose to ap- 
ply it, to religion, to literature, or to 
conmeree. 

6. To native students the English 
language will be taught, geography, 
history, arithmetic, and such other 
branches of learning as time may af- 
ford; together with ‘moral philosophy, 
christian. theology, and their own clas- 
Sics, 

7. There is at the station an English 
and Chinese press, which literary stu- 
dents may avail themselves of, and it 
is intended to form a Botanic garden 
on the grounds of the College, to col- 
lect under one view, the tropical plants 
of the eastern Arc hipelago. 

IV. Who will be admissable. Per- 
sons of any nation of Europe, or of the 
continent of Amer ica, be 101 iging toany 
christian communion, bringing with 
them respectable recommendation as 
to their moral habits and the objects 
they have in view, will be admitte + 
Persons from European universities, 
having travelling fellowships ; ehristian 
missionaries ; and persons be les ging to 
commercial ¢ omp; antes, or atfache d to 
national consnls, will be admitted. 

Native youths of any of the above 
named countrics, who either support 
themselves, or who may be maintained 
by christian societies, or by private 
sentiomeny, who wish to serve native 
you’hs by giving them an English edu- 
cation. ‘These native youths: shall not 
be required to profess the christian re- 
ligion, nor will they be compelled to 
atteud christian worship; they will, 
however, be invited to do so; andthe 
5 order of the institution will re- 
que their attendance on all lectures 
given publicly, 

Continuance in the College. The 
period of continuance in the College 
intist depend on circumstances to be 

TAN GE ‘d hereafter. 


Resources. 
Collewe Wi) it] he { 
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peans or native students who maintain 
themselves, or are maintained by their 
patrons or friends, and voluntary con- 
tributions. 

Vil. Management. The manage- 
ment of the College and its funds to “be 
placed in the hands of a Patron and 
Trustees. 

Any small subscription from two 
dollars and upwards, to the general! 
purposes of the Anglo- Chinese Col- 
lege, or to any particular part of the 
Yan, will be thankfully received in be- 
half of the object, by the Rev. W. 
Miine, Malacea; or by the Rey. Dr. 
Morrison, China. 

tn order to furnish full information to 
the public, respecting the progress 
made towards establishing the Anglo- 
Chinese College, it is here mentioned; 
that there is already appropriated to it 
a piece of ground for the site of the 
College, originally granted by the Hon- 
orable Company’s Penang Govern- 
ment, to be sanctioned by the Dutch 
authorities. One thousand pounds for 
the building, by the >riginator of the 

lan, and an annual subscription of one 

undred pounds for five years. One 
hundred pounds towards the College 
Library, by Samuel Ball, Esq: A do- 
nation of 502. and an annual subscrip- 
tion of 12/. 10s. for four years, by J. 
Molony, Esq. A donation of 100/.by a 
friend to the cultivation of the Chinese 
language. T. C. Smith, Esq. 101. ; 
subscription by Charles Magnial, Esq. 
501. ; 1. F. N. Daniel, Esq. 104. ; T hom- 
AS Dent, Esq. 301. ; I. Reeves, Esq. 2 20 
©. Marjoribank, 25/.; W.S. Davidson, 
105l.; (one hundred guineas.) I. F. 
Robarts, 73/. 10s. ; (seventy guineas. ) 


Meteorological.—-Extracts from a 


journal kept at Astoria by an officer of 


the ship Beaver, have been published. 
Astoria is situated at the moutii of <'o- 
lumbia River, in latitude 45 deg. 15 m. 
A thermometer was not employed, 
but the journal from March 1811, to 
March 1812, gives the fellowing resi ults. 


Cloudy, 116 
Rain, 22 
Clear, 154 
Fresh gales and squalty, 18 
Snow, é 
Hail, 5 
Thunder and lightning, 3 
Frost, hail and ice, 8 


The winds are principally from the 


W.and S. W. T' he 4 mperature is, of 


eourse, mild: and it is well known 


that the Western shores of the two con- 
tinents, are warmer than the Eastern. 
In May, 1811, the crew of the Beaver, 
planted a garden with a variety of 
seeds, and sowed clover, timothy, and 
other grass seeds. A turnip, taken 
from the garden, Dec. 20th, Weighed 
15 1-2 lbs. and was 35 inches in Ccir- 
cumference. They had salmon through 
the summer, principally furnished by 
the Indians, who were, in general, 
friendly. Some of the salmon weigh- 
ed 45 Ibs. each. 


Africa. Mr. T.E. Bowditch, who 
has recently published his travels in 
Africa, is about to return to Cape 
Coast Castle, accompanied by Messrs. 
Williams and Salmon, surgeons. These 
gentlemen are naturalists, and intend 
making frequent excursions into the 
interior. 

Mr. Bowditch explored the kingdom 
ofthe Ashantees, in which he resided 
six months. During the first half of 
this interval, he was confined in a dun- 
geon, and expected 1 to be put to death. 
The king cften had him brought from 
his cell to the palace, for the purpose 
of inquiring the object of his visit.— 
These interviews always took place in 
the night. After repeated conversa- 
tions, his Majesty became satisfied 
with respect to the intentions of the 

stranger. Mr. Bowditch was accor- 
dingly liberated, and continued for 
three months to reside at the court, 
where he was treated with kindness. 
Mr. Bowditch carried home, to Eng- 
land, a geographical history of the 
Ashantee kingdom, and an account of 
the travels and death of Mungo Park. 


A number of British officers have, 
for many years, been engaged ina trig 
onometrical survey of India, the ex- 
penses of which are defrayed by theif 

ceovernment, Col. Lambton, a fellow 
of the Royal Society, took the oppor- 
tunity of this survey to measure an are 
of the meridian from north latitude 
8 deg. 9 m. 38 sec. to north latitude 
18 deg. 3m. 25. 6 sec., being an amp: 
titude of 9 deg. 53 m. 45 see., the lon- 
gest single arch that has oie been 
measured. An abstract of the results 
has been published, from which it ap- 
pa — 
. That the mean length of a degree 
due to latitude 9 deg. 24 m. 44 sec. in 


fathoms is 60472, &. 
The mean length of ditto, due to 
at. 12deg. 2m, 05 sec. 13 60497, ob 
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The mean length of ditto due to lat. 
16 deg. 34 m. 42 sec 60512, 78 

These measurements show the de- 
cree lengthening as we advance to- 
wards the pole. "In this respect they 
agree with all preceding observations, 
which demonstrate, that the polar axis 
of the earth is shorter than the equi- 
torial. 

Col. Lambton, by a comparison 
of bie measurements with the length of 
a degree as determined in France, in 
ng land, and in Sweden has shown, 
that the compression at the poles a- 
mount to 1-310th, of the length of the 
AXIS. 
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3. From the preceding compression 
of 1-310th, Col. Lambton has calculat- 
ed the length of a degree of latitude 
from the equator to the pole, from 
which it appears, that the length of 
this degree at the pole is 


704 Eng. miles 
At lat. 45 deg. 69. 030 
At lat. 57 deg. 69. 165 
At lat. 90 deg. 39. 378 
The mean length a degree of fati- 


tude, therefore, is almost exactly 69 
1-10 miles,and the common estimate of 
69 1-2 miles to a degree is very erro- 
neous, 
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THEOLOGY. 


An Humble Attempt to reconcile the 
differences of Christians respecting the 
extent of the Atonement, by showing 
that the controversy w hich exists on 
ihe subject, is chiefly ve ‘rbal: to which 
is added, an appendix, exhibiting the 
influence of Christ’s Obedience ; by 
Edward D. Griffin, D. D. $1 50.— 
New-York. 

A Defence of the Doctrine ef the 
be inity, containing a refutation of the 

‘bjections brought against it by its op- 
rh s in general, and the pe ople whe 


4 


call themselves Christians in particular; 
by Samuel Luckey; i2mo. $1.— Troy. 
An Address, delivered before the 
Marine Bible Society of New-Haven, 
Auxiliary to the Marine Bible Society 
of New-York; with a particular Ad- 
cress to Seamen; by Samuel B. In- 
gersoll, 12mo. stitched.— New-Haven. 
Bible Atlas, consisting of nine Maps, 
with explanations, illustrative of Serip- 
ture History, designed for children and 
youth, 37 1-2 cents.—New Haven. 


A Letter to the Rev. Enoch Pond, 
on the insinuations and charges con- 
tamed in his Reply to Mr. Judson’s 


Samuel 
India.— 


Sermon on Baptism; by Rev. 
Nott, Jun. late Missionary Lo 
Boston. 

Accounts of Religious Revivals in 
many parts of the United States, from 
1619 to 1818; by Joshua Bradley, A. 
M. 

A Sketch of Missions, or Hi: story of 
the Principal Attempts to Propagate 
Christianity among the Heathen ; by 
k 2 


Miron et ye’) A. M. Missionary to 
Ceylon, 12mo. $i 54.—Andover. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 

Vindiciea Hibernice ; or, freland Vin- 
dicated: an Attempt to develope and 
expose afew of the Multifarious Er- 
rors and Falsehoods, respecting Ire 
land, in the Histories of May, Pasa 
Whitelock, Borlase, Rushwor th, Cla- 

‘endon, Cox, € varte, Leland, W arper, 
Macauley, Hume, and others : ; partic- 
ularly in the legendary taies of the Con- 
spiracy, and pretended Massaere of 
1641; by M. Carey.—Philadelphia. 

The Ocean Harp, a Poem, in two 
cantos, with some smaller Pieces: and 
a Monody on the death of John Syng 
Dorsey, M. D.: by the auth: 7 of Le rd 
Byron’s Farewell to England, Pilgrim- 
age to the Holy 5 and, and ¢ pee oh Piee- 
es, $1.—Philade} phia. 

trnagin ation: the Maniae’s Dream, 
ge other Poems; by Henry T. 

,M. D. 12mo. $1.—New-York. 

‘Catalocue of Plants growing sponta- 
rcously within thirty miles of the city 
of Ne w -York ; published by the Lyce- 
um of Natural History of the city of 
New-York, Svo. ¢1.—New-York. 

The Latin Tater, or an Introductio n 
to the making of Latin ; containing a 
copious exemplification of the rules « 
the Latin Syntax, from the best au 
thorities, accommodated to Adams’ 
Grammar, and Smith’s N. If. L. Gram- 
mar: also, rules for adapting the En 
lish to the Latin Idiom, th of the 
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atin; with rules for the position of 
words in Latin composition, 12mo. 87 
t-2 cents.—Boston. 

A New Theory of Galvanism, sup- 
ported by some experiments and ob- 
servations, made by means of the Ca- 
forimotor,a new Galvanie instrument. 


{ May. 


Also, a new mode of decomposing 
Potash extemporaneously, read before 
the Academy of Natural Science, Phi- 
ladelphia; by Robert Hare, Professor 
of Chemistry, &ec. with an engraving, 
$7 1-2 cents. 
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AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY. 

Che following account of the third 
unniversary of the American Bible So- 
siety, is taken from the N. Y. Daily 
Advertiser :— 

“ Agreeably to previous arrange- 
ments, the officers and members of the 
Society met at the New-York institu- 
tion, at 10 o’clock, A. M. and proceed- 
ed to the Assembly Room of the City 
fiall, kept by Mr. Jennings, in Broad- 
way. At 11, the Hon. Elias Boudinot, 
President of the Society, took the 
ehair; when, after the reading of the 
%6th Psalm by the Rev. Mr. Milnor, 
Rector of St. ‘George’s Chureh, in this 
city, and Secretary for Domestic Cor- 
respondence of (he Soelety, the meet- 
ing was opened by an impressive, af- 

rvent address from 
the Presiden The Annual Report of 
the Bocte tv, « containing an interesting 
and bch satisfactory account of the 


> 
+ 


> ' } ' 
eeceey aT ers of tie DbOratrad (tor the 


fectionate, and fe 


pr past 
year, Was then read by the Rev. James 
M, pyeew 3, pastor of the Duteli 
(hureh in Garden-st. this city. By 
(his decument it appears, that the So- 
viety have print i. att Bo g the past 
year, 47,520 copies of the Bible, aod 
4,000 copies of the New-Testament ; 
and during the three years of its exist- 
ice, 106,270 eopies of the Bible and 
Vestament. The amount of its fund 
PECeiVved darir gr the pa 
723 943 of which | have been paid <a 
Auxiliary Societies, $ 97,911 » 78, and 
$6,771 92, by cor wereg: tions and indi- 
vida als for the purpose of eonstituting 
their pastors ok -s for life, and the 
icidliae by contributions from mem- 
s, donations, bequests it also 


=) 
np pears ary 


rs tO 
wl oo is $42 


that the number of Aus 
Ssocietics, amounts, at th present time, 
io one hi he d and » nety- two.—The 
report conta ins an auim ating view of 
the progress and pi oaperity of the So- 
dt fu : gest mo- 
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“Tntelligenee. 


tives to Christians of all denomina- 
tions, to unite with other kindred Insti 
tutions, in forwarding its benevolent 
efforts to distribute the Seriptures 
among the destitute in our own and al} 
other countries. 

‘After the report was read, several 
resolutions were adopted, in support of 
which, as they were severally moved 
and seconded, highly interesting and 
eloquent addresses were delivere ed by 
Judge Platt, the Rev. Messrs. Spring, 
Neill, M’ Dewell, and Wharton, and by 
Messrs Eddy, Cadwell and Jay. Itis 
scarcely necessary to say, that they 
were listened to by the audience with 
the highest satisfaction and delight.— 
The views taken by the different speak- 
ers, of the objects, the exertions, the 
hopes, and the prospects of the Socie- 
ty, were of the most lively and inter- 
esting nature, and, we flatter ourselves, 
must have left upon the minds of the 
hearers, impressions of a deep and last- 
ing character in favor of the Institu 
tion. 

tarely, indeed, has a more inter- 
esting scene been witnessed, than that 
of which we are speaking. The as- 
sembly collected on the occasion wa 
much more numerous than at eithe: 
of the preceding years, and of the high 
est respectability, Among the persons 
present, were his Excellency Gover 
ner Clinton, the Hon. Smith Ph omp 
son, Secretary of the Navy of the Unit 
ed States, Gen. Matthew Clarkson 
and John Bolton, Esq. of Georgia 
Vice Presidents of the Society, Hon 
Brockholst Livingston, one of the 
Judzes of the Supreme Court of th 
United States, the Judges of the Su 
preme Court of this state, who, as : 
mark of respe et for the oceasion, ad- 
jou aed the Court to attend the meet 
lag, the Mayor and Reeo rder of the 
city, President Day, of Yale College 
Conn. and a numerous body of the 
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Reverend Clergy from this and other 
States. Among the peculiar gratifica- 
tions experienced by the Society and 
its friends, we must not omit to men- 
sion that derived from the presence of 
their aged and venerable President.— 
Being advanced beyond that extreme 
period of life which the Scriptures em- 
phatically declare to be labour and sor- 
row, and having been for a large por- 
tion of the time for several years past 
eonfined to his room by severe bodily 
infirmity, he has twice in successiou 
been able, by the blessing of God, to 
meet his brethren and trieuds on the 
anniversary of the Society, of which 
he may be vemphi itically called the par- 
nt, as Well as the most liberal and mu- 
i Seant benelactor, to preside at their 
meeting and to join with themin mani- 
festations of sacred joy at the succes 
of their united labors. Considering 
each oppor unity as the last, he appears 
‘ike the prophet of old, to be ready and 
tng. in deep and humble submission 
) “gratitu le, to say—Lora now let- 
esl thou thy servant « fen srt on peace. 
“Itis also with sincere pleas ure that 
we poetice the increasing attention of 
the friends of the Tnstitation, from oth- 
sof the country, to its annual 
meetings. Satisfied as we are, that the 
y israpidly advancing in useful 
nd re specti ib: lity, and that tf wilt 
yefore many years, be honourably rank- 
ed as an As In benevole nee wilh 
the great kindred Societies in Great 
Briteia and Ru SSiAa, it is hi gh ly grainy: 
INS sanniversaries its frien 
from: abroad, as well 
The information wh 
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ey receive of its pregress and suc 
cess, and which there Is not a doubt 
they will in tarn diffese in their several 
cireics and be hea ee a may be 


productive not only of satisfaction to 

Aves, but of solid benefit to the 
iety.—Through their instrumental; 
ity and exertions, new friends to th: 
ist! tution and new means for support 
and advancement may be found and 
collected, and its exertions for the good 
of mankind he thereby greatly encour- 
azed and invigorated. 


—_— ee 


FOREIGN MISSION SCHOOL. 


An agent of the Foreign Mission 
School, has kindly favoured us with the 


following account ofthe examination of 


that school. He observes that ‘the 
anrual report of the Agents is not made 
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until autumn ; but perhaps some ac 
count of the examination may be in 
teresting.’ 

The Agents of the Foreien Missio:: 
School, met on Tuesday the 4th instant, 
to attend the annual examination of the 
schoo}. 

The examination commenced at ©& 
o’clock, P.M. and was continued until 
6 in the evening. 

The Pupils were examined in Read- 
ing, Speiling, English Grammar, Geo- 

grapliy, Arithmetic and W riting. ‘The 
more advanced scholars were examin- 
ed also in the Latin and Greek langua 
ges, in Rhetoric, in Navigation, Sur 
vey ing, and Ast ronomy. 

Iwo of the students, viz. Thomas 
Hetigc and Adin Gibbs, were examin- 
ed in ‘Theology. 

The examination was highly interes- 
ting and satisfactory to the Agents, and 
a respectable number of hg entlemen and 
jadies who attended. 

The progress of the younger pupils 
in reading and spe Hing in the English 
language, was gre: than could have 
been anticipated, from lads who a few 
months since, were taken from a sav- 
wilder: dut the improve- 
ments In writing were particularly 
conspicuous. ‘The writing books ex 
hibited very handsome and some o! 
them were elegant ‘pecimens P 


ifer 


are ness. 


. of: ben 
The class in G -ogr 
and Rhetoric did themselves, 
their instructors great honour. 
examination in Surveying, Navigs 
and Astronomy evinced a cor. 
knowledge of those branches o: 
Mathematies. - dsecrge P. 
exhibited a complete 
Eclipse of the 
accompanied 
project 

But the attention of the visitors Was 
p articularly engaged by 
ion in Theoiugy. 

The two youth s who we re examin, 
ed went through a course of theologi 
cal questions, the readmess with 
wich they gave satisfactory answers 
to all the questions, and recapitulated 
the arguments and proofs iu support 
of the and especially thei: 
readiness in repeating and applying 
passages of scripture, were truly aston- 
1s! ing to every one present. 

The Agents were very happy in be- 
stowing high, and as they conceived, 
me et ond encomiums pen all the pepe 
for their proficiency, as well as for thei: 
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orderly and respectful behaviour dur- 
ing the past term. ‘The register of be- 
haviour which was read by the princi- 
pal, to the Agents, exhibited a large 
proportion of the pupils , as chargeable 
with no deviation from the rules a the 
schoo! during the term. 

Atllo clack A. M. on Wednesday, 
the school and Agents, together with a 
number of clergy men and gentlemen 
from the neighbouring towns, formed 
in procession at the boarding house,and 
proceeded to the meeting house, where 
an interesting and appropriate dis- 
course was de “ ered, by the Rev. Cal- 
vin © hapin, D. D. from Luke, ii, 10. 

After the sermon, declamations were 
spoken by the students,in English, and 
in their several native languages.— 
Among which were specimens of the 
Taheitan, the Owhyhean, the Malay, 
the Cheroke e, the Choctaw, the Thaak- 
da, the Stockbridge, the French, and 
the Hebrew languages. 

The exhibition was highly gratifying 
to a large assembly of the patrons “and 
friends of the school. 

The number of scholars at present is 
87: vin.~< 

Anglo- Americans, 

Al OTICIN: i} Ameri icans, 
Owhyheans, 
Taheitans, 

Malays 

Seven more were admitted to ¢! 
school, at the Iate meeting of the 
Agents, making the whole number 34. 


MISSOCKI AND ILLINOIS. 


The following is an extract of a let- 
ier from Mr. Giddings, Missionary 
from the Con. Mis. Soc. dated, St. Lou 
is, April 1, 1819, to a clergyman in this 
State :— 


“The prospects especie religian 
in this country, are encouraging. God 
owns the means of grace, and accom- 
panies them with his blessing. Next 
Sabbath is our communion in this 
place. The next week I have an ap- 
pointment to organize a church on 
Shoal Creek, in the state of Hlineis, 
about fifty miles east of this place. On 
the week following, if God permit, I 
expect to organize a church at Ed- 
wardsville, eighteen miles north-east of 
this B pices in Thi inols. [have a school 
of eighty-five scholars under my di- 
edt * ; fourteen of "Whom are study- 
ng the languages. ° 


MISSION AT BOMBAY. 

Extract of a letter from the Missionaries 
at Bombay, t o the Rev. Dr. Worcester, 
Cor. Sec’y. &e. 

a Bompay, July 13, 1818. 

“'The business of the mission in its 
several departments, still proceeds jn 
the sametrain. We have thought it 
expedient to suspend our services at 
the Thursday evening lecture, in the 
fort, prine ipally on account of the dif. 
ficulty of atte nding sat such a distance, 
during the rains ; but v we expect to re- 
sume them at the close of the rains.— 
The rains also unavoidably interrupt 
our tntercourse with the natives in some 
degree. 

* We have now twelve schools, one 
of which bas been recently opened, 
and is in the Guzerattee language, The 
school book whiel we have printed, 
has been introduced into the schools, 
and promises to be very useful. We 
are now prints ng the Hindoo arithmet- 
ical tables, which will render the book 
far more naesial 

* We have printed the first number 
inthe series of the Seripture History, 
which we before mentioned. It is now 
in part bound, and ready for distribu- 


1. 

-'The edition of the tract of sixteen 
yares, entitled Svwergiapunt, or the 
Heavenly Way heen exhaust- 
ed, we have thought it expedient to 
second edition of 1600 copies, 


*s 
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print a 
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‘We are now p renee Ing, § a0 nd expect 
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Si al hod of a quiring 
a knowledge of the Encelish lan: guage ; 
which * designed for the ber efit of f tho. 
natives, who wish to sludy the Engiish 
language and thes ctences. It willa'so 
be a great assistance to those who wish 
to acquire the Mahratta language. We 
think that it willin several ways sub- 
serve the object of Christian instruc- 
tion ; and hope the sale of it will, in 
part, defray the ex pense of printing it. 
“ The printing of Matthew's Gospel, 
for the Bible Society, has not yet been 
completed. A delay has been occa- 
sioned by the copy not being ready. 
“We have ails o printed 400 copies 
of our Saviour’s sermon on the mount. 
These are for distribution as tracts, and 
were only so many copies struck olf 
for ourselves, in addition to 500 copies 
of the same, which we were employed 
to print as a scheol beols, for the schovt 
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additional labor 
e therefore very trif- 


society here. The 


and expense were 


jing. 


“Sinee we lest wrote, we have 
removed to auvother situation, which 
js equally near the principal popula- 
tion of natives. It affords good ac- 
commodations for the printing and 
hook-binding business, and tolerable 
accommedations for three families, 
which could not be had at the house 
we before occupied. The situation is 
also accounted more healthy. We have 
jjikewise accommodations ‘for one of 
the native schools. For all these ae- 
commodations we pay 100 rupees a 
month, which is thought very reasona- 
ble. 

“Our last communications contain- 
adan account of the arrival of the brethi- 
ren Nichols and Graves,—their decis- 
ion in favor of their settlement at this 
place, and also brother Graves’ choice 
af Mahim, and brother Nichols’ choice 
of Tanna, as their respective stations. 
Brother Graves has been about four 
months at his station, engaged almost 
exclusively in acquiring the language. 
Four of the schools are under his iim- 
mediate inspection, and are oceasiona!- 
ly visited by one or other of the breth- 





ven from Bombay. Brother Nichols, 
thinking that he might acquire the 


knowledge faster by remaining a few 
months at this station, has not yet pro- 
ceeded to Tanna; but probably will, 
by the close of the monsoon, or be- 
fore. No schools can be established in 
that region, nor any considerable dis- 
t! ribution of tracts be made, till a mis- 
nary is stationed there. 
Atour last quarterly meeting, the 
é brethren being present, we made 
several arrangements which it may be 
int teresting to youto know. The meet- 
ing, as us si il, being 5s opened by prayer, 
we began with the inquiry, ‘in what re- 
lation shall we all stand to dock other ?’ 
We deliberated and voted, 
“'That we all be united as one church. 


and as an association of ministers of 


Christ. 
“2. That we all consider ourselves 
aS cons stituting but one mission: and 
that all matters in which the mission is 
concerned, be managed agreeably to 
ihe direction of the board on this sub- 
ject, at their annual meeting in Sept. 
nee 
3. 3. That the Sabbath nearest the 
first d: ty of the month, in each quarter, 


be the day for our communion. 
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“4. That each brother receive his 
pecuniary supplies either monthly, or 
quarterly, as he may find most conven- 
ient. 

“ Wecan relate to youno work of 
saving grace among the people with 
whom we labor; nor do we know that 
any special success has recently attend- 
ed the means of Christian instruction 
at other missionary stations in India. 
We have lately heard of two more 
Boodhist priests at Columbo, who 
have openly renounced idol: itry, and 
embraced Christianity, and also of 
sonie small success in other places. 

‘hough the Gospel is at present 
oan with so little success in. this 
country, yet it is animating to consid- 
er, that the number of missionaries is, 
from time to time, increasing ;—-that 
there are thousands in this heathen 
land, who repeatedly hear the Gospel 
message from the lips ef Christ’s min- 
isters ; that there are sc hools, i in which 
some thousands of heathen children are 
instructed, more or less fully, io the 

doctrines of Christianity 5; and that 
baie are thousands besixles, who read 
and learn more or jess of the word of 
life, by means of the printed Scriptures 
and religious tracts. These various 
means of Christian instruction are pro- 
gressive, and are daily making a more 
extensive and deeper impression on the 
minds of the people; so that we are 
encouraged in the hope, that by and 

y tbere will be an abs undant har vest. 
For this would we submissively wait; 
and for this would we desire faithfully 
to labor, acecording to the means with 
which we are furnished, and the grace 
of God bestowed upon us. And here 
would we acknowledge, with gratitude 
and praise to the ever ble ised loun- 
tain of all grace, that no sinall part of 
our encour acement arises from a con- 
sideration of the many prayers which 
are daily presented to God on our be- 
half, by our dear Christian friends and 
hecthent’ in our native land; and which, 
we hope and trust, will not only be con- 
tinued, but increased. 

* And now, dear Sir, would we offer 
to yourself, ‘and through you to all 
our beloved patrons, our ~ Christian sal- 

utations,—subseribing ourselves with 
love and esteem, your brethren, 

<<. Hau, 

“H. BARDWELL, 
“A. GRAVES, 
“S. NeweE.., 
“J. Nicwous.” 
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CEYLON. 


A letter has been received from Mr. 
Meigs, dated Battacotta, Oct. 27,1818, 
by a clergyman of this State, in which 
it is state ed, that, the mission is in a 
prosperous state: 140 clildren are un- 


der the instruction of dir. Meigs, of 


whom 15 belong to the mission family. 


CHURCH MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 
State of the Jews at Jerusalem. 

Mr. Burckhardt writes—* The Jows 
of Jerusalem are under seven. chiefs, 
called Procurators or Deputies, who 
are nominated by the Jews themselves. 
These persons settle causes at law 
among their countrymen. A Jew, de- 
sirous ef buying a Hebrew Testainent, 
did not venture to do so till he had 
shown it to one of the Procurators.— 
Their religious affairs,in generalare un- 
der the government of the Rabbis who 
had formerly the right of nominating 
the Rabbis of the neighbouring towns ; 
but for about twenty years past, this 
practice has ceased. 

“It is said that the total number of 
Jews amounts to 12,000; but tis va- 
vies, as many of the Jews come io Je- 
rusalem to stay only fer a Iimited time. 
Among the Jews are cong oid men ; 
as people advanced i in age come from 
all parts of the world to die there, h Op- 
ing to escape certara pains atier de ath, 
which they suppose to * aaah “i to 
them who finish their days in the [oly 
Land.” 

Remarks on Holy es mn t Pat li 

“ Of course, 1 did not fail to vi 
several holy pla ces 5 sueh: as, the Holy 
Sepuichre, and the place of the Nativi- 
iy. Ifyou should ask me whether I 
felt any thing very great at the sight of 
them, T must answer, * No. 1 know 
not whether it pri seeeds om a hard- 
ness of heart, or from the circumstance, 
that lam in general aterse from that 
sort of religion is em i sy which enters 
simply by the senses, and where the 
spirit finds no substantial nourishment. 
Allthis curdling of the blood, this trink- 
et-selling, and these holy perfumes rics, 
seem to me not to have the value of one 
single truly religious thought. When I 
desire to see and hear the Lord Jesus 
in person, itis not that { may gaze up- 
on the traits of his countenanee, or 
hear the sound of his voice; but rather 
it would be, that I might see him act 5 
and listen to his words, to penetrate in- 
to the sense of them. 


“ Tt may be said, and with some rea 
son, that objects of sense serve 
rouse the thoughts ; ; but I think that a 
xood sermon, of half-an- hour’s le ‘ngth, 
on the resurrection of Jesus Christ, w 
better suited to excite, and ke ep up ea 
lively devotion, than fixing the eye fo 
a whole day on the Holy Sepulchre 
for what enters by the sight strikes us 
strongly but for a moment; while the 
word spoken is able to interest us 2 
hundred times longer. I saw an Ar- 
minian Priest reading by himself nea 
the Holy Sepulchre. If he was read. 
ing, as f suppose, the History of the 
resurrection, he might exclaim, at ev 
ery line— This, too, took place on 
this very spot.’ "Pruly this must needs 
be a rare pleasure ; but when religion 
is the subjeet, rarity is not the thing to 
be aimed af, but fruit for life. 

“It is remarkable that the exter 
nal actions rendered sacred by Jesus 
Clirist, are actions which may be per- 
formed in almost every place, and 
every time: on the contrary, there 
is but one Llely Sepulchre in all the 
vorld : and, acumen that to be de- 
stroyed, who can make a new one: 
We may observe, also, that we nevei 
‘cad of Jesus Christ’s having consecra 
ed an Altar, or ao Image, or any ma 
bstance ; which proves tom 

hat such things ought not to be eo 

sidered as essential, or enim fy 
in reality, the Holy Sepuleh -isa holy 
thing, then I maintain that 2 1 the Eu 

repeans and Christians in general have 
been, ever since the Crusades, the moct 
ivreligious, the most inconsistent, and 
lax characters in the world, for not hav 
ing rescued this supposed tnestimabl: 


, 
erial su 
' 


ewes from the hands of the Turks. 


All this, notwithstanding, I anvin ns 
Wise disposed to depreciate the pious 
sentiments felt by those devout seul 
who kiss a hundred times the Hols 
Sepulchre—the greater part of them 
perhaps, with a sincere love for Jesu» 
Christ.” 

“ftis to Rome that all the Levan’! 
has been indebted, for many ages past, 
for a quantity of books printed there im 
the Eastern languages 5, for the use ot 
the Orientals ; w bile the other nations 
of Europe have forgotten the nata! 
country of their religion, now in slave: 
ry. Such books as are destined for 
the Christians of the Levant, should > be 
printed in some place renow ‘ned in S: 
cre od History ; because these Christian iis 
priding themselves on their natal al 
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«thich they believe to be far more holy 
than all other spots in the world, not 
mentioned in the Bible, despise all 
‘hose things of a sacred nature which 
do not emanate froma place holy like 
‘heir own. For this reason, I wish the 
Arabie Printing Press of Ma!ta, when 
cuch shall exist, the best possible suc- 
cess—the Island of Malta being a Holy 


place.’ 
PETE 


ENGLISH CATHOLICS. 

The total number of Catholics 
England and Wales, is computed to 
exceed 300,000. The principal Ro- 
van Catholie counties are Lancashire, 
Staffordshire, Warwickshire and Nor th- 
smberland.—-These, with Durham, 
(Cheshire, the next in number, contains 
about 200,000. London and its sub- 
urbs, with Surrey and Middlesex, are 
rated at 50,000. The remaining 50,000, 
are thinly scattered through the other 
counties and cities—but chiefly in Bris- 
tol, Bath, Portsmouth, Plymouth, 
Southampton, Exeter, Gloucester, and 
a few watering places. 

Some compute the total number at 
100,000, but more confidence may be 
placed upon the proportionate popula- 
ion of the respective districts, as above 
civen, than upon any computation of 


4 


the aggregate amount. 

The spiritual roveroment is headed 
by four superiors, called Vicars Apos- 
tolic, mepien by the Pope, and who 
e icarial powers, revokable 
at pleasure. ‘They are bishops in 
the Roman Catholie church, although, 
diferent from what is the case in wh ‘e- 

und, they enjoy no episcopal authori- 
ty. Each Viear has a district 
sicned to him, and not ase re—Th us, Pr. 
Gibson inthe northes ro 3 Dr. Siilner, in 
the Midland : Dr. i Po! inte i. in ‘the 
dons; and Dr. Collinridge, in the Wes- 
tern district. In like manner, 
priest hasa s eparate district, hot hovw- 
ever, any par ticular parish, but a © inis- 


XerTeise 


a s- 


,00- 


eacin 


sion,” and he is termed “a missiona- 
_ ae js o é 
ry. —-lie acts by virtue of a faculty, 
granted by the Apostolic Viear of the 


Gistrie a ancl is rCOMON: able: at p: les aswure. 
In every county of England there 

are Roman Catholie eh: ipels and con- 

sregations —Altozether, there are a- 


eC- 


’ 


bout $60 Roman chapels, mos 
fed within the last 

ally clean, comme 
Lancashire a] 


ly eC} 
. and rc 

mus, and well 
counts Uy 
100 Roman Catholie 


ever, most of the Catholic counter 
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gentlemen of fortune, maintain chapels 
in their houses. 

In the summer, 1813, Doctor Smith, 
the Viecar-Assistant to Dr. Gibson in 
the northern district, confirmed the 
following number of Roman Catholic 
children, in three towns alone ; in Man- 
chester 800; Liverpool 1000; Preston 
1200. Hence some estimate may be 
formed of the Roman Catholic popu- 
lation of England. 

The Roman Catholic Peers are nine 
in number; their names and titles are 
as follow :—Howard, Duke of Nor- 
folk ; "Palbot, Earl of Shrewsbury ;— 
Stuart, Earl of Traguin ; Livingstone, 
Flarl of Newburgh,—Barons Stourton, 
Petre, Arandel, Dormer, and Clifford. 
‘There are 17 Catholic Baronets in 
England. 


In the be ginning of the last century, 
there were above 60,000 Roman Cath- 
olies in the highlands of Scotland alone. 
With few exceptions, most of the Gor- 
cens, Maedonalds,. Macintoshes, Mac- 
phersons, &c. were Roman Catholics 3; 
their grand and great grand children 
are protestants. The rebelhons of 
1715 and 1745, effected this change, by 
dissolving the feudal system: the chil- 
dren of the gentry ip general, particu- 
larly those but re motely allied to the 
chie ft: \ins, Were dispersed, educated in 
the South, and put to business. 


REVIVALS OF RELIGION. 


In Northampton, Mass. as the fruits 
ofarevival of religion, ninety-five have 
been added to the church, and it is ex- 
pected that forty-five more, will soon 
make a profession of their faith. 

in Amherst, Mass. many have been 
anxiously enquiring what they should 
do to sandl. Twenty have been 
united ta the chureh, and about the 
same number will soon be added. A- 
mong those who are now anxious re- 
specting their eternal welfare, are num- 
bered several of the students in the A- 
eademy. 


be 


_dn Colchester, for a considerable 
ine past, many have had their atten- 
tee excited to the consideration of 


tiieir spiritual condition. A very gen- 
eralseriousness prevails in the town, 
and more than fifty have been added 
to the rricte-vict 

In Litehfield, twenty have 
been added to the echureh in 
society, ineteen to that 
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rye. 
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recently 
the first 
in South- 
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276 Ordin. and Install.—Dedica.— Ans. to Corres. [ May. 
Ordinations and Bnsrallationg. 


Fes. 27th. The Rev. Oxurven C. 
Comstock, was ordained to the work 
of an Evangelist, in the city of Wash- 
ington—Sermon by Rev. Mr. Cone.— 
The following is an extract from the 
American Baptist Magazine. 

“ Dr. Comstock came to W ashing- 
ton as a delegate to the House of Rep- 
resentatives in 1813. His mind had 
been, a short time previcus to that pe- 
riod, seriously impressed with divine 
things ; and after his arrival at the seat 
of government, he occasionally atten- 
ded the preaching of Rev. Obadiah B. 
Brown, Pastor of the first Baptist 
church in that city. Under the minis- 
try of Mr. Brown his sentiments be- 
came settled, as to the doctrine of 
grace, and being convinced of the di- 
vine authority of believers’ baptism, he 
oifered himself as a eandidate, and was 
baptized by Mr. Brown, during the suc- 
ceeding session of Congress, ~ and wa 
received a member of the charch un- 
derhis care. The church subsequent- 
ly observing In him talents, which they 
concluded would be useful in the min- 
istry, gave him a call to the exercise of 
his gilts, and in the winter session of 
1818, licensed him to preach. Thus on 
f.or d's days and evenings, he was 


preac! ling the gospel, asa minister of 


ihrist; whilst on week days he was 
serving his country, and dj ischarging 
the trust reposed on him by his con- 
jtuents, asa vational legis] lator. 

His mi His stry having he ‘en approved 
tine 


Sti 


ey the neighbouring churches, as well 


as that of which he was a member, it 
vas thought proper that he should be 
ovdsiged prior to his return home, and 


just before the close of the session of 


Congress. The solemnities of the Or- 
dination commenced at half past ten 
o’clock, A. M. in the Baptist Mecting 
House of the first church, in presence 
of a large and solemn audience.” 

Mareh 23d. The Rev. Davin 
SmiruH, was installed Pastor of the 
Congregational Church in Centre-Har- 
bour, and Meredith Third Division— 
Sermon by Rev. Samuel Hidden. 

April 21st. The Rev. Witniam M. 
ApaMs, was ordained and _ installed 
Pastor of the Presbyterian Church ia 
Ludlowville, N. ¥. by the Presbytery 
of Cayuga. 

April Q1st. The Rev. Sera Cua- 
PIN, Was installed Pastor of the Con- 
gregational church, in Hanover, N. H. 
Sermon by Rey. S. Wright,of Barring- 
ton, R. 1. 

April 28th. The Rev. Caarures 
Brices, was ordained Pastor of the 
Church and Society in Lexington, 
Mass.—Sermon by Rev. Dr. Rich- 
mond, of Dorchester. 

May 5th. The Rev. Janep Sparks, 
Was ordained Pastor of the first inde- 
pendent Chureh of Baltinmore—Ser- 
mon by Rev. Mr. Chan: Ning, of Boston. 

May 19th. The I ev.Cyrus Prerer, 
was ordained as colleague with the 
Rev. Mr. Stone, over a Chureh and 
Socre ty in Reading, M: iss.— Serm¢ i} 
by Rev. Mr. Ripley, of Waltham. 








@reBicatt ons Je 


“fay Sth. The New Presbyterian 
Church m Savannah, was dedieated 
‘othe se rvies of God—Sermon by ~~ 
Re v. Henry Kojleck. Vhe Presiden 

theU.s tale 5 was at the pH ie. ng 


May 12th. A Meeting Housein Far- 
mington was ded) icate d tothe servics 

\ Rey. Dr. Per- 
kins of West ate’ 








Waders to Correspondents. 


Crericus; L.; L. 8.; B. P.; and several communications without signa. 


~~ mA 


tures are vader consid eration. 


E. RR AT A s—for “a piace blessed in a: 


sunilar manner a 163, col, ! 


ia that place: for “pillows,” p. 248, col, Ist, read pr lars. 
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